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Newsless France 


How French Love of Theory Submerges the News Instinct 






By Hamilton Fish Armstrong 


France’s favorite indictment of America, that we 
crowd out theory in order to pile up a cumbersome 
stock of news, is not undeserved. But if the French have 
reason to think that we tremendously overvalue mere facts, 
they must not mind our retaliating with the criticism that 
too often they are quite oblivious of actualities. This will be 
the feeling of most persons who since the war have had the 
chance of observing at first hand the habits of French 
politicians, the French press, and the French race in general. 
At a moment when France is the pivot around which 
revolve all the creaking wheels of European politics, it will 
not seem discourteous to examine some of the results of this 
French failing—for it is indeed a failing, even greater than 
our American predisposition to the contrary. And since the 
French press succeeds in providing the public with exactly 
what it wants, the French press will be made to serve as 
the horrible example of the present article. 


fr are often far less important than theories. 


Newspapers vs. Journaux 

It is characteristic of a temperament quite different from 
ours that in France there should exist no word with just 
the same meaning as the word “newspaper.” A journal may 
be anything; and the French choose that their “journaux” 
shall not pay too much attention to news. One or two of 
the more formal and less-read Parisian journals make a 
pretense at accumulating daily a page of international news, 
but it usually takes the form of barren four-line or five-line 
paragraphs, totally unrelated to one another and devoid 
of the background that might make them intelligible. On 
two of the other three pages making up the average French 
paper there appear condensed reports of the Bourse, para- 
graphs about the theatre, usually interspersed with paid 
advertising on the same subject, a “feuilleton,” often excel- 
lent, and either a bit of Paris “city news” or (in the larger 
provincial centres) items from surrounding districts after 
the manner of our own country papers. 


Make-up of a French Journal 

The front page is usually devoted to the expression of 
Opinion, pure and simple. It is here that the interest of 
everyone connected with the paper obviously centres. Two- 
or three-column articles are the rule: sometimes explanations 
of what is going on in the world which the following pages 
are supposed to mirror, but oftener dissertations on remote 





subjects, such as republican versus royalist forms of gov- 
ernment, the reaction of art to modern industrial life, what 
form the celebration of literary anniversaries should take, 
and so on and so on. These have actually been the subjects 
of front-page articles in leading French journals during one 
of the most momentous weeks of modern French history, the 
week which saw the culmination of the Washington Con- 
ference, the failure at Cannes, and the overthrow of the 
Briand Cabinet. 

Surely, it will be thought, justice is not being done the 
actual news abilities of the French press. There are, indeed, 
certain papers, like the Petit Parisien and the Dépéche de 
Toulouse, which, in one particular or another, vary from 
type. But the general picture is true to life. From innumer- 
able examples of the strange prejudice that rules French 
news columns I will choose one furnished on the very morn- 
ing on which these words are being written. 

A Typical Example 

I read in to-day’s Continental Edition of the New York 
Herald (of which one usually can only say that it suffers 
from close association with too many weak sisters) a short 
cabled item to the effect that Senator McCormick had in- 
troduced a bill calling on Secretary Hughes to furnish the 
Senate with complete information regarding the main- 
tenance costs of all European armies. As was proper in a 
fourteen-line dispatch intended for publication in France, 
three of the lines referred to the Senator’s observation that 
France had startled and disillusioned America in the past 
few days, and room was found to give verbatim his pertinent 
remark that “Americans should be informed regarding the 
causes of the chronic deficits of European governments.” 

Now, Senator McCormick’s ideas about France are not 
of overwhelming international importance. But, on the other 
hand, he is an influential member of the body which must 
deal with the question of the refunding of foreign debts, 
and for this reason his statement might well cause France 
some concern. Evidently the Journal des Débats realized 
this, for it gave eleven lines to the subject. But either its 
correspondent or its news editor could not bear to put before 
the public the particular, if. unpalatable, statement of Sena- 
tor McCormick’s which would have been most illuminating 
to French readers. The name of France did not find room 
in those eleven lines published in the recognized ora¢'e of the 
French capital. 
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The handling of this particular bit of news may seem 
insignificant enough, and so it would be were it not typical 
of newspaper habits in France. The French papers seem 
unable to bring themselves to print unpleasant information 
which might give their readers a true idea of what foreign 
nations really think about their national policy and day-by- 
day actions. They also have the unconvincing habit of re- 
ferring to criticism as either propaganda or the result of 
propaganda. They have a naive belief in the correctness and 
inevitability of whatever steps France takes in the inter- 
national field, and when the foreign press finds fault it is 
always set down as being part of a campaign of slander 
ordered by Lloyd George or Hugo Stinnes or Lenin or some 
other pet béte noire. In the last month I have twice seen 
Hearst quoted with approbation in respectable French 
papers as expressing true American opinion about European 
affairs, though the French must know very well that if 
Hearst really is the mouthpiece of America their hope of 
ever securing American codperation in the rehabilitation of 
Europe is indeed illusory. Again, if a paper like the London 
Times is quoted, the bit chosen is too often one of those 
polite introductory sentences with which English writers so 
well know how to preface their most scathing attacks. 


Reporting the Washington Conference 

The Washington Conference, particularly in the stages 
after the departure of M. Briand and most of the leading 
French journalists, furnished striking examples of these 
unfortunate and disconcerting habits. There were endless 
explanatory articles saying just why all that the French 
delegates did was right and inevitable; there even were a 
few articles describing why what they did was quite wrong; 
but, with a few noteworthy exceptions, no serious attempt 
was made to supply the French public with as specific and 
detailed and unvarnished facts regarding precisely what 
Secretary Hughes and Mr. Balfour said as the occasion 
obviously demanded. 


Isolation of French Opinion 
As a result, the French public is to-day in complete and 


CHANGE in Germany which is quickly noted by 

foreign observers has to do with the expenditures 
in cafés and theatres. The foreigner is amazed by such 
extravagance, and he is more and more amazed the longer 
he stays. In many instances this waste of money means 
without doubt great prosperity. Many Germans, especially 
farmers and day laborers, have at present incomes far 
greater than they ever hoped for. The German cafés and 
theatres are filled with people obviously of this sort. The 
old-time substantial Germans shrink from going to cafés 
and restaurants because they do not want to see these 
spendthrifts. In any case—and this is the point here— 
Germans are spending on momentary pleasures enormous 
sums of money which they ought to save—and which in 
past years they did save. The Germans are losing their 
sense of thrift. Possession and property have no longer 
the meaning and the attraction which they once had. Some 
Germans say, “It is property that the Government taxes 
first and most heavily, why acquire it?” Others point to 
Austria and say, “What’s the use of struggling?” The 
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terrifying ignorance of the actualities of their country’s 
situation. They do not know, and because they do not know 
they do not care, what other people think of what they have 
done and of what they are preparing to do. They cling to 
illusions completely divergent from the truth. Among such 
illusions may be mentioned the belief that France is in a 
position to stand apart from a German economic collapsc 
and later step in and by herself take and hold all that she 
deserves in the way of reparations; that England is in more 
dire need of an alliance with France to stave off dissolution 
than France is of an alliance with England; that military 
and political solutions can be forced upon Europe without 
consideration of the economic factors involved; that only a 
campaign of malevolent and partisan editors prevents 
America from writing off. the debt owed her by France— 
and many, many other like fantasies. 

It is by such lights as these that France is attempting to 
build up her international policy, not seeing or caring that 
beneath the surface sand of sentiment and theory there 
exists no rock of fact. If this article comes to the eye of any 
French publicist he will be convinced that the writer is 
either hopelessly jaundiced or a paid anti-French prop- 
agandist, and he will retaliate with an attack on the shal- 
lowness of the yellow American press, crammed as it is 
with sensational and unimportant news, noisy and verbose 
and arrogant. 

The faults of the American press are many and they 
have often been pointed out; but on the score of comprehen- 
siveness ours’ newspapers seem to me to sin on the right side, 
for an intelligent reader can at least sort the stock over 
and find the basis for some sort of sensible opinion. In 
asserting that the same cannot be said of the press of France 
the writer is not giving vent to an anti-French prejudice, 
being fully conscious of the unsatisfactory position in which 
our late ally finds herself to-day, the morrow of her gallant 
sacrifices and her long-awaited victory. This article simply 
describes a social and political fact which, since it is a fact, 
must be recognized as such and duly reckoned with. 
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Germans in general are becoming more and more indiffer- 
ent and apathetic toward the possible disasters of tomor- 
row. This is the most ominous change in the Germans. 

Even if no measures are taken either at home or abroad 
to check the present drift of life in Germany, it may still 
be some time before apathy becomes despair and Germany 
falls into the chaos of Austria or opens her arms to Com- 
munism. The Germans were always a more homogeneous, 
a more deliberate, and a better organized people than the 
Austrians, and the Germans are still protected from Com- 
munism by their industry and their love of order, no less 
than by the example of Russia and their own common- 
sense. But increasing disorders and increasing apathy 
threaten to release the Germans’ hold on themselves. That 
is the danger; that is the fear of those who wish to see 
Germany preserved and restored. When Germany’s hold 
on herself is gone, she will sink into the chaos of no gov- 
ernment at all or she will surrender to some form of 
Communism. 

Berlin, Germany 
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Is There a Law of Human Progress? 


Speculations on the Acceleration of Scientific Knowledge 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


never completed, tried in his later years to apply 

mathematical laws to that unruly organism, the 
human race. In his last and unfinished book, “The 
Degradation of the Democratic Dogma,” he gets hold of 
some big ideas that he is not quite strong enough to swing. 
He attempts to apply to history what physicists cum- 
brously call “The Second Law of Thermodynamics.” The 
thing is not so hard as it sounds, for it means essentially 
that everything tends, like water, to run down hill and 
that when it all comes. to a common level no further 
progress is possible. 

Many years later—and the date, 1908, should be borne 
in mind—he tried to make a similar application of the 
Phase Rule of Willard Gibbs, whom he rightfully regards 
as “the highest in scientific fame of all Americans since 
Benjamin Franklin.” 

Henry Adams assumes that the acceleration of human 
progress follows the law of squares; that is, the duration of 
each succeeding period in the world’s history is equal to 
the square root of the preceding. He calculates that the 
Religious Phase of philosophic thought, that is, the ani- 
mistic interpretation of physical action, lasted 90,000 
years till 1600 A. D., when Galileo, Bacon, and Descartes 
inaugurated the Mechanical Phase. This phase, during 
which the machine became a symbol of thought, lasted, ac- 
cording to Adams, 300 years, the square root of 90,000, 
that is, from 1600 to 1900, when the Electric Phase of 
human thought came in with the discovery of the electron. 
The square root of 300 gives him seventeen and a half years 
and brings him to 1917, when, he says, thought will pass 
into the realm of pure mathematics or hyper-mathematics, 
which he calls the Ethereal Phase. This, according to 
Adams’s Law of Diminishing Squares, would last only 
four years and “would bring Thought to the limit of its 
possibilities in the year 1921.” This, he thinks, “may 
well be”!!! Adams admits that his figures are uncer- 
tain and he is willing to extend the period of the possi- 
bility of novel speculation to 2025. 

I suppose his mathematical law of the progress of human 
thought is merely imaginary, but it is interesting to note 
that the date he set for the transition to the hyper-mathe- 
matical or metaphysical mode of thinking is less than a 
year from the date (1916) of publication of Einstein’s 
Generalized Theory of Relativity, which has undeniably 
initiated a new mode of formulating physical action in 
very much the way that Adams anticipated. 

Substantially the same idea has recently been brought 
forward again by Count Korzybski in his stimulating but 
curiously unequal book, “The Manhood of Humanity.” 
Korzybski, being an engineer, is able to manage the mathe- 
matics better than Adams, but, unfortunately, is not so 
much a master of English. He inverts the equation and 
so has progress increase in geometrical proportion to the 
lapse of time, instead of having the periods of develop- 
ment diminish in length as the square root of the time. 
This keeps him from running into an impasse, as Adams 
did when he reached the conclusion that in 1921 intel- 
lectual progress must come to an end. According to 
Korzybski’s formula progress could—and should—increase 
indefinitely at a rate that itself increases with the time. 
This formula, expressed mathematically by the rate of 
progress raised to the power of time, he calls “the for- 
ward-leaping function of time” and “the acceleration of 


H =: ADAMS, the man whose education was 


the human time-binding energy,” picturesque phrases but 


hard to interpret in concrete terms. 

According to Korzybski’s theory, if each generation 
doubled the progress of the preceding one, the tenth gen- 
eration would be making progress 1,024 times as fast as 
the first generation. Now ten generations, counting back- 
wards, would bring us somewhere in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It would be safe to say—though it would be impos- 
sible to prove—that in certain scientific fields a thousand 
times more is being accomplished now than then. The 
number of facts added to our knowledge in astronomy and 
physics is doubtless a thousand times greater, but it may 
be doubted whether any of them weigh a thousand times 
as much as Newton’s law of gravitation. We publish a 
thousand times as many books nowadays, but it would take 
a lot of them to outweigh Bacon’s Novum Organum. On 
the other hand, our rate of progress in the automobile 
and motion picture industries is infinitely greater, since that 
of the seventeenth century was zero. 

Human progress is quite too jerky to be so formulated. 
At times it overleaps the limits of Korzybski’s logarithmic 
law, though for the most part it lags sadly behind its pos- 
sibilities. . 

But behind all these vain attempts at applying the laws 
of acceleration to human progress there lies a real prin- 
ciple. This is, that ideas interact if they get together. As 
Count Korzybski puts it in words: “Invention breeds in- 
vention, science begets science, the children of knowledge 
produce their kind in larger and larger families.” 

A new fact discovered is only one fact more. But two 
new facts if put together may have the power of four, and 
three new facts combined may be the equal of nine single 
facts, and the fourth and fifth facts may perchance lead 
to a law that will give us a thousand undiscovered facts 
at once without the trouble of hunting them up singly. That 
is what science consists of—putting two and two together 
in such a way that they make more than four. 

Theoretically, then, civilization should advance with 
rapidly increasing strides. It should grow like a snow- 
ball, not lengthen like a track. In reality it sometimes ad- 
vances by leaps and bounds, and sometimes stands still or 
goes backwards. Oswald Spengler, in a book worthy to 
rank with Schopenhauer or Hegel in scope of scholarship 
and eloquence of style, “Der Untergang des Abendlandes” 
(The Downfall of the Western World), finds that there 
is no continuous progress, but that history moves in cycles: 
that each race or nation passes through a fixed succes- 
sion of forms of thought and institutions, as an individual 
passes through youth, maturity, decay, and death. This 
idea of periodical development is not a new one, and is 
better supported by history than the idea of Adams and 
Korzybski that civilization progresses continuously in geo- 
metric ratio. 

Why, then, does civilization so lag behind its theoretical 
possibilities? Why does not our knowledge multiply by 
squares and cubes? Why does not the Malthusian law 
apply to ideas as well as to population? 

Essentially, it seems to me, because ideas do not get to- 
gether enovgh. They remain isolated and _ therefore 
sterile. To take just one instance from the history of 
science! It had been known for many years that the sun 
contained a peculiar gas. It had been known for many 
years that the mineral cleveite contained a peculiar gas. 
But it was not till 1895 that Professor Ramsay showed 
that these two gases were the same, helium, and from this 
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union of the two facts comes our present knowledge of the 
decay of the radio-active metals, the transmutation of the 
elements, and the constitution of the atom. 

Two things, then, are necessary for intellectual progress, 
the discovery of new facts and the bringing of them to- 
gether; investigation and intercommunication. If money is 
to multiply, it must be massed in central banks and ex- 
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changes. A clearing house is next in importance to a mint. 
If ideas are to multiply, they too must be put in active cir- 
culation. And this after all is what Bacon told us when 
he described Solomon’s House in “The New Atlantis.” But 
the idea is only four hundred years old, and therefore 
has not yet got into common circulation or been fully car- 
ried out. 


Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor 


Defective Planning in Old New York. Reminiscences of William M. Evarts, Bayard Taylor 
and Francis Hopkinson Smith 


By Henry Holt 


haps not to be wondered at that an age foolish 

enough to trail its skirts on the sidewalk and 
have sixteen-course dinners with seven wines, should have 
been foolish enough to lay out 
New York so that the fewest 
streets should be in the direc- 
tion of most travel, so that the 
vast majority of the dwellings 
can get the sun in but half 
their rooms, should have 
placed their entrances a story 
above the street, with steps 
that must be gone up and, 
much worse, down when slip- 
pery under winter’s snow and 
ice; and with pinched up en- 
trance halls and narrowed 
drawing-rooms. Yet I express 
this condemnation with a little 
misgiving—not as regards the 
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houses: for experience has 
demonstrated their absurdity 
to the point where they are being remade at heavy expense; 
but the location of streets and avenues, though past remedy, 
may not be as bad as first appears. For if they had done 
just the reverse of what they did, running the residence 
streets North and South at intervals of two hundred feet, 
would the residences have stayed there, or been driven off 
by business, as they have already been on what North and 
South avenues we have? And if the residences were driven 
off, where could they have gone but to the East and West 
streets where they are now? After all, the question seems 
as interminable as the situation seems irremediable and 
my only justification for saying so much about it is the 
possibility of mitigating for somebody else the impotent 
rage that the situation has more than once aroused in me. 
Rage is not good for folks, especially where there is no 
possible remedy for the rage to stimulate. 

Now let us turn to pleasanter topics. 
is very decidedly depressing. 

William M. Evarts was a great lawyer of my early days 
in New York. He became Senator, and Secretary of State 
under Johnson and Hayes. He was a strikingly handsome 
man, tall and slight, with a high vertical forehead and a 
markedly aquiline nose and handsome mouth, clean-shaven, 
which was more unusual then than now. 

He was an enthusiastic Yale man. I think I saw him at 
every Commencement I went to during his active years. 
For many years he was president of the Yale Alumni Asso- 
ciation in New York. In those days the partiality of Yale 
for high-sounding names was noticeable. Harvard was con- 
tent with a “club.” Similarly she was content with a 
“yard,” while Yale had a “campus”; and Harvard had a 
“boat club,” while Yale had a “navy.” The Yale Alumni As- 
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sociation was founded in the sixties, and used to meet month- 
ly during the season at Delmonico’s. Its first president was 
the Rev. William Adams, whose church’ stood at the north- 
east corner of Madison Avenue and Twenty-fourth Street. 
In his term I tried to get the name simplified to “Club,” 
but was regarded as a profane person. By the way, it 
may not be generally known that the Century Club was 
chartered as an “Association”; and legally is so entitled 
still. The legislation of that day did not favor “Clubs” 
any more than the legislation of today favors the wine 
when it is red, though I believe that legislation never 
would have taken place but for the whiskey and rum when 
they are of less sanguinary colors. 

Evarts succeeded Adams as shepherd of the Yale flock 
in New York, and a good shepherd he was. One night 
he talked to us of what a young man beginning in New 
York ought to know. I remember two things he said— 
substantially: You can’t expect much help from friends; 
but you can expect that any good things you do will 
usually be recognized. 

Once I had to go to Albany with my lawyer to put a case 
before the Attorney-General. Evarts was on the train and 
we had a little talk. While my man and I were putting 
our case to the official at his desk, Evarts came in. He 
knew me but slightly, but when he saw what I was up to, 
he came over and interrupted. After greeting the Attorney- 
General, he put his arm around my neck and said to him: 
“TI want your honor to know my friend, Mr. Holt. I don’t 
know anything about the case he’s putting before you, but 
you can put ~ 
absolute __re- 
liance upon 
whatever he 
tells you 
about it.” 
The decision 
was exactly 
what we 
wanted. I 
had _ before 
regarded 
Evarts, with 
perhaps the 
most marked- 
ly intellectual 
face I have 
seen, and the 
most severe- 
ly intellectu- 
ally appear- 
ing house, as 
a creature of 
pure intel- 
lect; I have 
since thought 
of him as a 
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man with a big heart. He 
had a big place at Wind- 
sor, Vermont, where he 
and his descendants were 
distributed in three or 
four houses. It was there 
that he got off his well- 
known mot—so_ well 
known that I hesitate to 
repeat it—when he offered 
his guests a choice be- 
tween milk and cham- 
pagne, and told them not 
to hesitate because of the 
expense: for they cost him 
the same. 

When he reached eighty 
he went to bed, and stayed 
there four years until he 
died. I don’t understand 
that there was anything the matter with him but his con- 
viction, repeated to me by his daughter, that bed is the only 
proper place for a man after he is eighty. 

And here I am at eighty-two, garruling away to you 
after midnight, having been all over town today, and 
lunched at the Century, enjoying an argument over 
Psychical Research with Morton Prince, who captivated 
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the whole table. I hope I haven’t made you agree with - 


Evarts—except perhaps, that I ought to be in bed for 
tonight. 

Another friend whose interest for you I’m wondering 
about, was Bayard Taylor. I don’t hear him mentioned 
now, and yet after the great New England group passed, 
he was for a time perhaps our leading man of letters. 
He began with books of travel and poems. By the late 
sixties (not his: I doubt if he reached sixty) the travel- 
fever had worn off, and he had settled down in rural Penn- 
sylvania with a very agreeable German wife. There he wrote 
two or three novels, and translated Faust into the original 
meters. They, of course, cramped him, and that is prob- 
ably one reason why it is long since I heard his trans- 
lation mentioned. 

He was a fine looking man, probably over six feet when 
that longitude was much scarcer than it is now, and 
broad a little more than in proportion. His eyes and hair 
were dark, and he had the thinnest aquiline nose I ever 
saw, or it was made to appear so by his face being fuller 
than any other with an aquiline nose that I remember. 
Evarts’ face was almost gaunt. 

He was that rather rare bird, an author amply endowed 
with the practical virtues. I got him to write an intro- 
duction to the Kalevala or Frithiof’s Saga, I forget which, 
and was particularly struck at the time by the beauty of 
his copy. 

Largely on account of his Faust translation, I suppose, 
he was made minister to Germany (I believe that was 
before we had ambassadors—even as little ones as—but I 
won’t tell his name). The appointment was peculiarly 
satisfactory on both sides—so popular that, in ¢hose glut- 
tonous days, he was nearly killed with dinners (I re- 
member how handsome he looked at the big one at Del- 
monico’s) before he started, and quite killed before he had 
been in Germany long. 

My happy memories of Francis Hopkinson Smith are 
generally accompanied by the impression that he was the 
most variously endowed man that I have known. He was a 
good novelist, a good painter, a good lighthouse builder, 
a more than good story-teller and after-dinner speaker, and 
an unapproachably good fellow and all-round companion. 

If I did not always think, perhaps incorrectly, of Leo- 
nardo and Michelangelo as austere and remote in their 
greatness, I should hesitate less in saying that Hop was 
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much our nearest approach to that type of man. But he 
was the reverse of my idea of them—a burst of sunshine 
into every group he entered. He contributed to it an ex- 
tremely attractive personality. He was of fair height, well- 
built, medium coloring before he turned gray, with a big 
mustache which might have looked a little vulgar on 
almost any face but his, and he was always a bit better 
and more freshly dressed than most of the company; this, 
too, after he had reached the time of life when most men 
lack the energy for blooming. 

Each Century Twelfth Night, he would make up as 
some well-known contemporary, and get off an appropriate 
and mighty good speech. I remember him as Hall Caine, 
and as Svengali, and as the last of the Hohenzollerns, 
though we didn’t then know he was the last—three as dif- 
ferent characters as can be imagined, and his rendition of 
each was distinct, admirable, and very funny. 

As an after-dinner speaker, he has my lasting gratitude 
for making ‘a brilliant success of the dinner we gave 
Carnegie at the Authors’ Club, when I, who had to run it, 
was in dread that it was going through only at the aver- 
age rate. 

For many years he went abroad every summer, and 
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Francis Hopkinson Smith 


brought home a lot of charming watercolor sketches made 
out of doors. I have a photograph of him at work in the 
court-yard of the Hostelrie de Guillaume le Conquérant, at 
Dives in Normandy. At his back is a group of young 
American students of architecture whom he had encoun- 
tered there and taken to his heart, and was teaching. 
Perhaps he did it partly because one of them was a boy 
of mine, but mainly, I suspect, because it was his nature 
so to do. 





Modes of Travel in Many Lands 
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Rapid Transit at Capo Island, Florida 











International 
A primitive ferry at Doverdale, Derbyshire, 
England 
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Taxi service in China 


The one-man-power-car 











International 
A comfortable cab in Assam 

















International 
Venice 
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An Irish jaunting car 
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Traveling de luxe in Africa 





Diverse indeed are the means of transportation which man 

has devised to overcome the limitations of space. Those 

here pictured are little concerned with the limitations 
of time 
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Traveling in Bengal, India 
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International - 
Transportation in Madeira is mostly 
by sledge-cars 


International - 
Japan. A pleasant pastime on sunny afternoons 


International 


For the weary traveler in Armenia. A wayside 


International Belgian milk cart 


Internat ional 


Winter transport in Russia International 


A railway quadricycle in Borneo 























The fins Question of 


Principle, not of Finance 


HE soldiers’ bonus is a moral issue. To place it 
T on any other basis is to juggle with the national 
conscience. Either the payment of a bonus is 
right in principle or it is wrong in principle; either it 
is the fulfilment of a moral obligation or it is a con- 
cession which involves political degradation. If it is 
right and just, ways and means must be found to pay it 
—one may not plead poverty, high taxes, or the pressure 
of other demands. If it is wrong, no abundance in the 
Treasury can excuse or palliate it. 

In calling attention to this clear-cut issue we do not 
refer in any way to provisions for the care of the 
maimed and disabled in the war and of those dependent 
on them. The whole country is a unit in its desire to 
see generous provision made for those who have suf- 
fered, and in its readiness to pay the price. But the 
bonus proposal is something very different. It would 
in fact seriously jeopardize the interests of the very 
men—the injured and disabled—who have the first 
claim to recognition. 

The case for the bonus baldly stated is that when the 
youth of the country were drafted for war and were 
paid a small per diem wage in addition to their keep and 
allowances to dependents, those who remained behind 
and in many cases took their places profited thereby to 
obtain excessively high wages. The latter enjoyed 
safety and comfort, while the former endured hardship 
and underwent danger. Consequently it is only fair 
that the Government which commandeered their services 
make up to them some portion of the difference in 
wages. They call it, euphemistically, “adjusted com- 
pensation.” As if to reinforce this argument, they 
point out that various large groups of men took advan- 
tage of the war and their organized power to increase 
their wages and better their position; and that war 
profiteers enriched themselves enormously at the public 
expense. Why, then, should not they, who better deserve 
it, organize to get their share? 

But two wrongs, or any number of wrongs, do not 
make a right. It is precisely these young men who 
risked their lives for their country who ought to be 
most concerned in righting these wrongs, not in per- 
petuating them. If, on the contrary, they are willing 
to join in a general scramble to raid the Treasury, to 
resort to political combination and exert political pres- 
sure—in other words, to sell their collective vote—to 
“get theirs,” the outlook for democracy in America is 
dark indeed. We feel sure that the issue has been mis- 
represented to them, that they are being played upon 
by those who would use them for their own political 
ends. They served their country in the hour of need; 
and the nation honors them for it. But they did only 
what was their duty and what every right-minded 
citizen should be ready to do. They endured hardships, 


to be sure, and in many cases pecuniary loss, but they 








returned from France hardier in body, the better for 
military training, and with their outlook broadened by 


travel and experience. Surely these are not the men 
wittingly to besmirch the quality of their citizenship 
and lower the esteem in which they are held by joining 
the “pork-bar’!”’ crowd. 

The granting of a soldiers’ bonus would be the enter- 
ing wedge for untold political corruption. Possibly a 
free gift to the needy immediately after leaving the 
service might have been of considerable value in aiding 
them to adjust themselves to difficult conditions. But 
nearly four years have passed, and the bonus in most 
cases would mean merely some easy spending money. 
We have only to look back at the degrading and 
demoralizing influence of the Civil War pension legisla- 
tion to see the result of building up a great organiza- 
tion the price of whose votes was ever-increasing doles 
from the public funds. In 1913, nearly half a century 
after the close of the Civil War, the Government paid 
out $174,000,000 in pensions. Picture the situation in 
the coming half century if Congress yields to the pres- 
ent bonus demand and cowers before the soldier vote 
organized into a great machine for systematically milk- 
ing the Treasury. 

Congress is face to face with an exceedingly uncom- 
fortable dilemma. For the most part the members are 
not concerned with the moral issue, though there are a 
few stalwart figures in each house who have taken this 
honorable stand. Most of the Senators and Representa- 
tives have their eyes fixed upon their political fences, 
thinking of the next election, and they are torn between 
the desire to win the soldier vote (averaging something 
like 3500 in each Congressional district) and the danger 
of losing the votes of the taxpayers upon whom will fall 
the heavy burden of the bonus. Secretary Mellon has 
laid the situation before them in a way that makes them 
squirm—no Allied debt payments, no bond issue, no 
Treasury note subterfuge, only increased taxes of a 
peculiarly obnoxious sort. On the other hand is the 
American Legion wielding a fearsome club. By reason 
of their large majority, the Republicans must assume 
the responsibility, while the Democrats sit back and 
enjoy the show. In their perplexity they have sought 
to place the unwelcome responsibility on the shoulders of 
the President. 

President Harding has in turn passed the responsi- 
bility back to the men upon whom it properly rests, 
though in a manner that does not command our ap- 
proval or admiration. In doing so he likewise has 
avoided the moral issue and called attention’ only to the 
practical financial difficulties that stand in the way of 
paying a bonus at this time. His suggestion of a sales 
tax is in reality an evasion. He missed a great oppor- 
tunity, an opportunity to make for himself a lasting 
place in the nation’s history. He has shown in more 
than one instance that he is not lacking in courage and 
firmness to do his duty as he sees it. This was an 
occasion demanding both. The only way really to meet 
it was to place the bonus question squarely before Con- 
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gress aS a moral issue. Had the President faced un- 
flinchingly the importunities of timorous politicians, 
he would have done his party as well as his country a 
great and lasting service. Public opinion is rapidly 
rising against the bonus raid on the Treasury, and he 
could be certain of increasing support. The cause, 
however, is not lost. At all events the President has 
not only brought home to Congress its rightful responsi- 
bility but has also effected a delay. This means more 
discussion and more enlightenment. We have not given 
up the hope that the President will come to realize fully 
the dangers to our country involved in the scheme, and 
set his face resolutely against it. 


Fanciful Fears 


TRAINING at a gnat is a fixed habit with the 
S “irreconcilables” in the Senate. Mr. Borah and 
Mr. Brandegee are undoubtedly perfectly honest 
in the fears they express as to possible commitment 
of the country to war through the provisions of the 
Four Power Treaty. But those fears are nevertheless 
entirely fantastic. It is not true that a pledge to confer 
about what steps should be taken in a given situation 
involves the country in any moral obligation to go to 
war unless the situation proves to be such that Congress 
thinks we ought to go to war. By no stretch of con- 
struction can the promise to confer—and that is all that 
the treaty does promise—be interpreted as pledging any 
action, either warlike or pacific, except such as com- 
mends itself to the country’s judgment when the situa- 
tion presents itself. ‘ 
It is greatly to the credit of Senator John Sharp Wil- 
liams—who has shown himself equally outspoken on 
other notable occasions—that he, a leading Democrat, 


should have promptly stated his dissent from the view 


of the Republican irreconcilables on this head. He did 
this in the opening discussion of the treaty in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. It is to be hoped 
that his sensible and straightforward conduct will be 
matched by that of the great bulk of the Democratic 
Senators when the treaty comes before the Senate as a 
whole. 

It is, of course, quite possible that a situation may 
arise in the Pacific when the actual outcome of a con- 
ference between our country and the other three Powers 
concerned may be that we should declare war, or take 
a position which would commit us to war, when without 
the conference we might not do so. But that is only to 
say that a situation may arise which we shall under- 
stand more promptly, and shall act upon more effectively, 
than we should do if we did not confer upon it with 
those Powers which, like ourselves, are most of all con- 
cerned to preserve peace in the Pacific. The arrange- 
ment to confer is intended to keep us out of war; and 
it is a hundred times more probable that it will do that 
than that it will get us into war. But in the improbable 
event of its actually getting us into war, this will be not 
because the treaty binds us—morally or otherwise—to 
do so, but because the situation on its merits calls for it. 
And if the situation on its merits does call for it, is it 
not the part of wisdom that we should get into touch 
with that situation as promptly as possible? And is 
not a conference with the other Powers concerned in the 
case the best of all possible means for getting into touch 
with it promptly? 


‘ 
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The Peace Palace’ Revisited 


ITH pomp and circumstance the permanent 

\ \) Court of International Justice was inaugu- 

rated at The Hague on February 8, in the gran- 
diose Peace Palace which has been somewhat quiet 
during the past seven or eight years. The opening of 
this august tribunal marks a step forward in the evo- 
lution of a better world order and the elimination of 
armed conflict. Whether it will justify the expectations 
somewhat extravagantly expressed by those who assist- 
ed at its birth remains to be seen. Its prestige and effi- 
cacy will depend not upon any physical or coercive sanc- 
tion to enforce its decisions, but upon the quality of the 
justice it dispenses. Its position in the world is yet to 
be made and it needs a Marshall to establish for it a 
real authority. 

It is of good augury that The Hague has been selected 
as its seat. Here met the two conventions that turned 
the eyes of the world toward the possibilities of inter- 
national codperation; here in 1899 Senator Root put 
forward the proposal that a tribunal be established to 
settle international differences on the basis of justice. 
This innovation, far more than any other development, 
was responsible for the inception of the new institution. 
The possibilities of the World Court have been enor- 
mously increased by the recent Conference at Wash- 
ington and the principles which it has brought into 
play. 

What is to be America’s relation to the new Court? 
The fact that America is not a member of the League 
of Nations does not ipso facto place us beyond its juris- 
diction, if we choose to avail ourselves of it. While the 
League provides the machinery for selecting judges, 
the Court stands entirely aloof from and independent 
of the Council and the Assembly. One of the judges 
is a distinguished American jurist and the whole per- 
sonnel is such as to command confidence. As a nation 
we are deeply interested in the success of the Court as 
an international institution much needed and of great 
promise. Reference of cases to it has no bearing on our 
relationship to the League and in no way binds us to it, 
but such employment of it is precisely the way in which 
we can lend it the greatest support in its formative 
period. 


The Ferment in Russia 


EVELOPMENTS in Russia are proceeding too 
D rapidly to permit easy generalization. One phe- 
nomenon, however, stands out in plain view and 
gives the cue to much that is taking place in the Soviet 
paradise—the actualities of social and economic life 
are too strong for communist theory. A keen and saga- 
cious observer has recently remarked that present-day 
Russia is like an egg. At a distance and to the casual 
looker-on it may present the appearance of a cobble- 
stone, hard and unbreakable. The shell is the Soviet 
Government. Inside is developing the chicken, which 
presently will burst from its confines and make its way 
in the world according to its nature. 

There are some who believe that Lenin, in announcing 
his new economic programme of concessions to capital- 
ism a year a&o, admitted the failure of communism and 
recanted his theories. This is to do an injustice to 
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the sincerity of his fanaticism. The truth is that the 
facts of real life were too strong for him and he re- 
treated step by step as he was forced to in order to 
maintain his political control. Though heavily fettered 
by the corrupt and tyrannical Soviet bureaucracy, 
economic life is fermenting in Russia and communism 
is already giving way to a capitalism of the roughest 
sort. A return to anything in the nature of Socialism 
is impossible. 

All this bears a very close relation to European poli- 
tics. The new Russia cries for capital and manage- 
ment. Germany proposes to furnish both, backed by an 
international consortium. England is inclined to back 
Germany in this as a means of restoring her own eco- 
omic situation. France is invited to join in as a means 
of obtaining otherwise impossible reparations from 
Germany. All is to be put through at Genoa, where 
recognition of the Soviets is to legalize their sale of 
Russia’s patrimony. But all does not go smoothly in 
Russia. The Soviet authorities are weakening on the 
proposal in the face of sentiment at home, now more 
effective, against a plan which reduces Russia to eco- 
nomic vassalage. Radek, accordingly, launches a canard 
in the press to the effect that Russia and France are 
negotiating a separate agreement. The story is a pure 
invention, but it has its effect. ,Genoa is not to be a 
walk-over. 

These sordid schemes show the wisdom of the Ameri- 
can policy toward Russia. America has the warm sym- 
pathy of the Russian people and her business men will 
have a hearty welcome in participating in their enter- 
prises. Already their eyes are upon Russian oppor- 
tunities, following with sympathetic attention the way 
in which the Russian people are. working out their own 
salvation. They are chiefly concerned that no scheme 
or plan be adopted in Europe that shall tend to harden 
the egg-shell and delay the birth of the Russian chicken. 


Medical Service for Rural Communities 


HE substitution of a hospital centre, supported by 
and ministering to the needs of a rural com- 
munity, for the unorganized activity of individual coun- 
try doctors, is the suggestion of President Pritchett of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, in his annual report. This suggestion is brought 
forth in consequence of the general recognition that 
conditions in rural medical practice have undergone far- 
reaching changes since the last generation; and that 
these conditions are, at the present day, not as happy 
as they might be. The recent graduates of medical 
schools do not thrill at the prospect of a practice, ex- 
tending to the far-flung edges of a county; entailing 
nerve-racking individual responsibility and fighting 
against the odds of insufficient equipment and assist- 
ance; and, finally, bringing as remuneration a scanty 
and uncertain income. The result is, President Pritchett 
says, that “those who come to country practice are 
likely to be among the less alert and less scientific 
minority.” 

A hospital staff of three or four able physicians and 
surgeons, surrounded by up-to-date equipment and with 
facilities for taking care of cases within a radius of 
ten miles or so, is the remedy for the present situation 
suggested by President Pritchett. In this way a high 
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type of young doctor would be attracted to the little 
country town, and the little country town would receive 
prompter and more scientific treatment for its ills— 
if not more devotion—than in the days when everybody 
knew who was sick when “Old Doc’s” buggy stood be- 
fore the door. 


State Control of Strikes 


N a natural reaction from the temporary supremacy 
I obtained by organized labor during the war, the 

advocates of legislation to control strikes seem to 
us to be heading into perils much more serious than 
those they seek to avoid. In some instances these in- 
dustrial revisers have earned the adjective “reactionary” 
in quotation marks by advocating legislation which 
would be utterly fruitless of the intended results unless 
it succeeded in imposing forced labor on American 
working people. But this is not a time nor a country 
for the enacting of a medieval “Statute of Labourers.” 
The public has clear rights, we believe, against certain 
strike burdens. But individual liberty, and the right 
of concerted action within the general principles of law, 
are of supreme importance for the general welfare and 
for the possibilities of social progress; and it is only 
upon the clearest possible warrant of necessity that that 
liberty and that right should be placed under restric- 
tion. 

A fair, and, on the whole, a just statement of the case 
for and against the strike as a device to secure ultimate 
advantage through immediate injury and coercion has 
been made by Walter Gordon Merritt: 

“The spirit of protest as expressed in a strike is, on the 
whole, wholesome and desirable. It has been an instrument 
of great social service, and has directed much-needed atten- 
tion and consideration toward the problems and wants of 
the workers in all industries and communities .... The 
State cannot perform these functions of the strike through 
any court. It does not have the vision . ... Would society 
have progressed as it has progressed in its relation to the 
Labor problem had it not been for the nuisance value of the 
sthike? ...a..4.5. ” Yet, “Minorities holding a_ strategic 
economic position should not be allowed to visit privation 
or disaster upon society.” 

Two bills now before the New York Legislature 
illustrate the errors of the view that the State can justly 
regulate strikes as a whole. The essence of the more 
drastic of these bills (that sponsored by the State 
Chamber of Commerce) is the punishment by heavy 
fine or imprisonment of any two or more industrial 
employees who strike or agree to strike, except after a 
minimum delay of at least six months from the time 
their dispute with their employer arises. And even 
then, a strike vote must be taken under the supervision 
of the State Industrial Commission, and in a form pre- 
scribed by the Commission. It is difficult to understand 
how wide-awake business men come to consider such a 
scheme workable in this third decade of the Twentieth 
Century. The bill applies to all industries, and as it 
is drawn, is plainly in the sole interest of employers 
as employers. In our judgment a State attempting to 
enforce such a law would speedily find itself reaping 
the whirlwind. We find objective support for our con- 
jecture in the famous tornado State of Kansas. 

Less violent, but almost as unwise in its own degree, 
it seems to us, is the second New York bill, which in 
general prescribes prolonged delay of strikes, with ul- 
timate settlement on an “economic-legal” basis to be 
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laid down by an Industrial Term of the Supreme Court. 
This bill attempts to safeguard “fair wages,” and pro- 
fesses to apply only to industries ‘“‘affected with a public 
interest.” The scope of this category rests ultimately 


‘with the Industrial Term justices; but the bill includes 


such items as clothing and all materials entering into 
clothing; as also every species of transportation for any 
of the materials specified. This second bill is essentially 
a provision for limited compulsory arbitration after 
delay of recourse to strikes. If we lacked any other 
sources of judgment on this plan than the current ex- 
perience of Kansas, we should find it in Australia, of 
whose famous system Premier Hughes is quoted as 
saying: “This perfect piece of legislation has turned 
out to be—despite the kind of ministry in office—the 
most inefficient and hopelessly futile effort to solve the 
industrial problem that ever came out of the laboratory 
of any industrial workshop.” 

We should consider ourselves blind to the clear signs 
of the times if we were to trust in compulsory labor or 
compulsory arbitration, as shadowed out in the bills we 
have referred to. Experience has already shown the 
second to be unworkable. Any adequate knowledge of 
human nature shows the former to be dangerous—“full 
of dynamite.” Yet we believe the public is entitled to 
a measure of protection. Further, we believe the public 
can be duly protected without the use of compulsory 
arbitration, or of forced labor. 

It is important, we believe, that interference by the 
State should be limited to the narrowest measure that 
will adequately protect the public safety; but some zones 
are not fairly disputable. A national strike paralysis 
of transportation, or of coal, or food supply is clearly an 
indefensible attack on the public safety: that is the 
evident judgment of the whole country. In principle, 
the stoppage of local public utilities falls in the same 
forbidden category; yet it is a fact of experience in this 
country that few serious troubles have come from the 
tying up of waterworks and power plants. Suspension 
of local transportation is a heavy local burden, but it 
has rarely proved serious except when the police authori- 
ties have failed to maintain order. Nearly the same 
thing can be said of the wholly indefensible New York 
milk strike of last autumn. 

The practical remedy for those evils which may fairly 
be considered attacks upon the public safety, seems to 
us not in any attempt to compel the labor of men who 
want to strike. We shall do better to look at the work- 
ing facts of the strike. Every large strike requires 
organization and centralized direction. We think it 
reasonably open to the State power to lay down a rule 
that any strike endangering the public safety by check- 
ing the supply of its vital supplies shall be consdered an 
unlawful conspiracy against the public. That done, it is 
a guick and effective process to arrest (without forcing 
them to labor) the directors of the strike, and to tie up 
by court order the funds on which the leaders depend 
for their success. The strikes to which such a law 
would apply should be very closely limited. National 
transportation and food and fuel supply are already 
protected by an equity system on the lines just sketched. 
Within a single State there might well be some additions 
to the list—certainly milk supply in large cities, and in 
some cases ice supply. With local transit, the question 
is debatable. Clothing is certainly not a proper matter 
for inclusion in such a list; it is of course a necessity, 
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but the public always has on hand at least a year’s 
supply for the demands of health and decency. 

The real remedy for industrial conflict is mutual 
willingness to deal fairly, “accelerated,” it may be, by 
such pressure as public opinion can bring to bear on the 
subject-matter. Outside of certain national strike 
perils, with a small additional category within each State, . 
we believe that State authority should have little to do 
with strikes except to protect both labor and property 
against intimidation and violence. 


Is It an Antidote? 


HE age of wireless for the people is upon us, and 
the philosophies thereof—somewhat intricate, but 
traceable—may well draw every person of analytic 
fancy. The power of the movies rests upon their appeal 
to simple instincts summed up in the adage “Seeing is 
believing.” Every animal—even the modern human 
specimen—tends to act upon the impulses stirred by 
what he sees—and what he really “sees” is what his 
brain interprets to him as the meaning of the picture 
in his eyes. This mental version of the picture on the 
retina is dominating in the individual in proportion to 
the uncritical and undisciplined quality of the mind that 
interprets—and is made more potent by the fact that 
the picture flashed upon the brain through the eye is 
the most lasting of all sense impressions. 

The wireless voice has to pass a much more acute 
mental censor in each individual. We have no universal 
proverb about hearing—the nearest is the saying that 
“You mustn’t believe everything you hear.” But even 
this is good testimony to the fact that we are critical 
of what we hear. It may be that wireless jazz will 
prove as “intoxicating” as jazz heard direct, in a com- 
pany of dancers. Yet on the whole we may safely be- 
lieve that the wireless voice—in opposition to the movie 
picture—will stir first the skeptical, criticising facul- 
ties of the listening mind. Messages to the ear are 
essentially appeals to the intellect rather than to the 
instincts, and this encourages one to hope that there 
may be a preponderance of good in the broadcasting of 
wireless messages of all sorts. 


Our Historic Archives 


HE recent fire in the Treasury building, which 
T came within a narrow margin of destroying the 
records of the Department, has brought a keener reali- 
zation of the danger from fire and other causes in which 
many of the precious documents of the country now 
stand, and of the need of a new and better place for 
their safe-keeping. At present, the Government records 
are scattered about Washington in various and sundry 
unsuitable places. Both Senate and House admit that 
there should be an Archives Building, but have failed 
to agree as to ways and means. The Senate has three 
times attempted to provide for the erection of such a 
building, but the. House did not approve the appro- 
priation bills. There has also been difference of opinion 
as to the site and general character of the structure 
and the proposal to put up a plain substantial, fire-proof 
building in some part of Washington where it will not 
interfere with the layout and architectural scheme of 
the city has not met with universal approval. 
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The Domestic Budget 


A Disruptive Predicament 


ET us follow progressively the discussion at Washing- 
ton of how to raise the money for the bonus. 

The following is reported to be the tentative programme 
of the House Ways and Means Committee (quoted from the 
New York Times): 

A 1 cent per gallon tax on gasoline, estimated to raise 
$70,000,000. 

A 25-cent per horsepower tax on automobiles, $50,000,000. 

An additional 50-cent tax per 1,000 on cigarettes, $25,- 


000,000. 
A 2 cents per pound tax on chewing and smoking tobacco, 


$5,000,000. 

A new theatre admission tax doubling the present rate 
of 10 per cent., $60,000,000. ; 

A parcel post tax of 1 cent on each 25 cents value and 
fraction thereof, $20,000,000. 

A 2% per cent. tax on undivided corporation profits, 
$22,000,000. 

A tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent. on stock and bond trans- 
actions and a tax on real estate transactions of $5 per $1,000 
involved, $64,000,000. 

Representatives of the National Grange and the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation make strong representations 
against these suggestions. Senator Smoot is set against 
the proposed taxes on corporation profits and _ stock 
and bond transactions. In fact, protests are coming in 
from all over the country against one or another contem- 
plated tax. The Republican leaders are in a state of griev- 
ous perturbation. They are committed to the bonus; but 
how, oh, how, to raise the money without losing the support 
of this or that interest? The Democrats, while equally com- 
mitted to the bonus, are said not to be unhappy at.the Re- 
publican predicament. 

The farmers’ spokesmen propose that the money be 
raised by reénactment and extension of the excess profits 
tax. They say that, whereas the farming class constitutes 
less than one-third of the population, more than half the 
burden of the taxes proposed by the House Committee would 
fall on the farmers. The automobile people say that “10,- 
000,000 substantial Americans” would be outraged by the 
proposed taxes on automobiles and on gasoline. 

Panic-stricken by the flood of protests against this pro- 
gramme, the Ways and Means Committee have made a run 
for it to safer ground. A bond issue is now the favored 
proposition. But is it safer ground? Not if Neptune Borah 
can muster fresh 
waves to do _ their 
angry duty. Secre- 
tary Mellon tells the 
people that a bond 
issue would not merely 
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payments about October 1; that is, just before the im- 
portant Congressional elections. 

The President is understood to oppose a bond issue. That 
ground isn’t safe. Whither then for refuge? 

There is a rumor that President Harding will declare 
that the bonus, if bonus there is to be, must come out of 
revenues already provided for; i. e., from savings through 
army and navy reductions, reductions in the civil list, ete. 
That, however (if feasible, which it probably isn’t), would 
mean a delay of the first bonus payments until long after 
the coming elections; a thing intolerable-—The rumor proves 
to be incorrect. 

On the 16th the President wrote the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, stating his disapproval of the 
special taxation plan and of the proposals to issue short- 
term Treasury notes or long-term bonds for raising the 
bonus money. If Congress should insist on voting the cash 
bonus at once, he would recommend a general sales tax. 
He, however, is opposed to piecemeal cash payments, and 
advises postponement of cash payments until such time as 
lump payments can be made without distress to the com- 
monweal. “We have no serious problem,” he says, “in be- 
ginning the allotments of public lands and the immediate 
issue of paid-up insurance.” 

So much for the means to raise the wind. But is there no 
opposition to the bonus in itself, to the idea of it? On 
the 18th Senator Borah began the attack on that. He 
calculates that within ten years the annual expenditure 
for soldiers and sailors disabled mentally or physically will 
approximate $1,500,000,000, and that the total ultimate 
cost of caring for the disabled will not be less than $75,- 
000,000,000. Such expenditure he will not oppose; he does 
oppose a bonus for the healthy. But only ten other Sena- 
tors are certainly known to go along with Senator Borah. 

For such significance as it niay have, note that the only 
woman representative in Congress, Miss Alice Robertson, 
is strong against the bonus. 


The Agricultural Outlook Improving 
The New York Times quotes Mr. Eugene Myer, Jr., Man- 
aging Director of the War Finance Corporation, as follows: 


The optimistic view of the improving conditions in our 
basie agricultural industries, expressed by President Har- 
ding in his letter to the Minnesota farmers and stockmen, 
is amply borne out by reports received from the agencies 
of the War Finance Corporation throughout the country. 

Corn is now selling at country elevators in Nebraska and 
Iowa at 40 cents a bushel, as against 20 cents four months 
ago. Hogs command a good market, and reports indicate 
that the farmers are getting the equivalent of 80 to 90 
cents for corn that is marketed on the hoof. The market 
for sheep is stabilized. They are selling in large quantities 
and at prices considered satisfactory to growers and feeders. 
The cattle market is no longer demoralized; the breeding 
herds are being held; the young stock is no longer being 
sacrificed, and the feeding and fattening business is pro- 
ceeding in good volume and with fairly satisfactory returns. 
There is a broad market for wool and hides at good prices. 
The grain markets are showing a good consumptive demand. 
The movement of cotton has been much larger this season 
than last year, and the prices are much fairer to the pro- 
ducers. The large cotton co-operative marketing organiza- 
tions have demonstrated their ability to conduct their busi- 
— on a sound basis and have proved to be a stabilizing 
actor. 
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Wide World 


An Oxford crew out for the first spin of the season 


All this means that the farmer is being put in position to 
liquidate his debts gradually and that his normal purchasing 
power—so vital to the commercial, transportation and indus- 
trial interests—is being restored. 


The Yap Treaty and the Cable Treaty 


On the 11th Secretary Hughes and Ambassador Shide- 
hara signed the Yap treaty. Japan concedes to the United 
States the privilege of unhampered cable and radio stations 
on the island, but the United States is not to establish a 
radio station so long as the Japanese radio service gives 
satisfaction. The United States, on its part, recognizes 
the Japanese mandate over the formerly German-owned 
islands in the Pacific north of the Equator (including Yap), 
subject to Japanese acknowledgment of non-prejudice of 
the rights of the United States as an Associated Power 
(a complicated matter). The President has sent the 
treaty to the Senate. , 

It was expected that the Six-Power Cable Treaty (not a 
Conference treaty) would be ready for signature at the 
same time as the Washington Conference treaties. But 
some further negotiation is necessary, to be carried on 
through the ancient diplomatic channels. 


Naval Reduction 


Secretary Denby is willing that the enlisted strength of 
the navy should be reduced from 100,000 to 90,000, but he 
Opposes any reduction in the number of officers. After the 
scrapping under the Five-Power Treaty, there will remain 
in the navy: 18 battleships, 136 destroyers, 33 cruisers, 147 
submarines, 196 auxiliaries, and 152 small craft. The Sec- 
retary recommends that all members of the present first 
class at Annapolis be graduated and given commissions. 
He proposes that hereafter members of Congress have the 


privilege of three instead of five appointments to the Naval 
Academy. 


To Bridge the Hudson Again: At Anthony’s Nose 


A bill has been submitted to the New York State Legis- 
lature granting a charter to a company for construction of 
a bridge across the Hudson from Bear Mountain Park to 
Anthony’s Nose, a little above Peekskill. The bridge would 
have a single span of 1,650 feet, a roadway 22 feet wide, 


and two sidewalks. Its cost is estimated at $5,000,000. It 
would be completed within two years. The State would have 
the option of purchasing the bridge five years after its com- 
pletion for $4,500,000 and would acquire it without compen- 
sation at the end of thirty years. The toll charges would 
be fixed in the charter. The advantages of such a bridge 
and of the proposed vehicular tunnel under the Hudson (to 
be completed by the end of five years) to New England and 
to the Middle Atlantic States are sufficiently obvious. 


The Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park 


If the Barbour bill becomes law, the Sequoia National 
Park (renamed the Roosevelt-Sequoia Park) will be in- 
creased in size from 252 to 1,100 square miles. Many of 
the Redwoods were standing when “’Omer smote ’is bloom. 
in’ lyre.” 


Aid to Runaway Girls 


The work of the Travelers’ Aid Society of New York 
City, in all its aspects beneficent, is particularly so in re- 
spect of the aid given to runaway girls. Some 2,000 such 
girls have been aided by the society during the 
past year; many saved from disaster. The important 
statement is made that the average age of the runaways is 
about fifteen. What may be the chief reason for the recent 
great drop in the average age, one cannot certainly say; 
but one shrewdly suspects it’s the movies. The immemorial 
lures—false promises of marriage, etc.—are as strong as 
ever. Correspondence arising out of that elegant institu- 
tion, the marriage advertisement, is the undoing of many, 


A Catholic Cardinal Defends Vivisection 


There has been no more clean-cut and cogent defense of 
vivisection than Cardinal Dougherty has made in a letter 
to the Society for the Protection of Scientific Research. 
Here are samples of it: 


As actually conducted for the advancement of medical 
research, vivisection seems to me not only unobjectionable, 
but even praiseworthy. Since the invention of anesthetics, 
and with the use of antiseptic methods, it has become prac- 
tically painless. Animals used for experimental purposes 
are well fed and sheltered and in many respects are better 
off than those in a state of nature or in subjection to work. 
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Pacific and Atlantic 
A Winter view of the Capitol dome 
L 
They escape the rapacity of fiercer and larger animals, 
the ill-usage of sport, the drudgery of toil, exposure to 
the heat and cold of the seasons, and the cruelties of keep- 
ers, drivers and exploiters. 

Animals themselves owe to viviseetion a great debt. Epi- 
zovtie diseases, like anthrax, swine fever, chicken cholera, 
silk-worm disease, cattle tuberculosis, which, in the past, 
caused untold suffering to animals and every year killed 
them by millions, have been brought under control by the 
experiments of vivisection. 

But man is the chief beneficiary. For it has been mainly 
owing to these experiments that great discoveries have taken 
place regarding the nervous system, bone growth, the blood, 
digestion, infections, serums, antitoxins and vaccinations; 
and without vivisection little or no progress would have 
been made in physiology, pathology, bacteriology and thera- 
peutics. 

To forbid vivisection would be to hamper science, do a 
mischief to the human race and foster misplaced sympathy. 


What the Lord Has Done to Straton 


“The Lord hath delivered him into my hands,” said Hux- 
ley to Sir Benjamin Brodie, when the Bishop of Oxford 
attempted to make a sensational speech against evolution 
and got in over his head. The Rev. John Roach Straton 
preached against evolution the other day, and exposed the 
ignorance of H. G. Wells for adopting the exploded theory 
that the heat of the sun is generated by contraction, whereas 
recent investigation attributes the heat to electrical proc- 
esses. This sounded serious until Dr. Frank Schlesinger, 
director of the Yale Observatory, commenting, remarked 
that the heat of the sun is now believed to be an electrical 
effect of radio-activity, but added: “However, the old the- 
ory assumes the sun and the earth to be fifty million years 
old and the new theory puts their age at five billion years!” 


Brief Items 


The Commercial Cable Company announces that it will 
lay a new cable from New York to France via the Azores. 
It proposes to lay another from our Pacific coast to Japan. 

* bo * 

The “Lord’s Day Alliance” of New York State is active 

again. Now it would close the movies on Sunday. 
* * * 

The orange crop of southern California has suffered from 

40 to 50 per cent. damage from a cold snap. 
* * * 
In the year 1921, 51,300 persons were arraigned in the 


municipal courts of Chicago for drunkenness, as compared 
with 32,305 in 1920. 
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Ireland 
A Republican Demonstration 

HUGE open-air demonstration in favor of the Irish 

Republic and against the Irish Free State was held 
in Dublin on Sunday, the 12th. De Valera made a fiery 
speech in front of the statue of Parnell. Resolutions were 
adopted declaring: that the Irish nation is one and indi- 
visible; that all State authority in Ireland is derived solely 
from the Irish people; that the British Crown is an alien 
Crown and that Ireland is no part of the British Empire; 
that the articles of the London agreement fail to repre- 
sent the true desires of the Irish people; that the treaty 
was obtained under duress, that the Dail Eireann is not 
competent to give it legal sanction, that it is therefore null 
and void. 

De Valera appealed to the Irish people “to defeat at the 
elections, for the third time, an attempt to misrepresent 
the people’s views.” There were no dissentient voices, but 
it should be remembered that the demonstration was a 
carefully staged Republican affair. Its significance can 
only appear in the sequel. The Republicans have been 
demonstrating a good deal. Presumably the Provisional 
Government leaders are husbanding their powder and fire- 
works against the proper time. 


More Outrages on the Ulster Border 


More outrages have been committed by Irish Republican 
bands on the border between Ulster and the Irish Free 
State. Southern Irishmen say that the blame for the situa- 
tion is chargeable to the Ulster authorities; chiefly in that 
they refuse to reprieve certain members of the Irish Re- 
publican army under sentence of death. It may be that 
considerations of abstract justice might well be waived in 
the interest of conciliation and common-sense; that a re- 
prieve would really be “the ticket.” It may be that in sev- 
eral matters the Ulstermen have acted provocatively and 
with foolish obstinacy. Be that as it may, the other day a 
small detachment of Ulster police, only partially armed, 
was surprised and shot down by a Republican band many 
times its number. 





Birkenhead and Collins on the Situation 

Lord Birkenhead, addressing the Lords on the present 
situation in Ireland, declared that “within the next few 
weeks we are going through the most grave and critical 
period probably in living memory.” He said that, though a 
large majority of the Republican army had adhered to the 
Provisional Government, there were important areas in 
which the Republican detachments refused to obey the 
Provisional Government, which lacked the means to en- 
force its authority. The extremists were working to seduce 
the army majority away from its allegiance to the Pro- 
visional Government, and Collins was evidently appre- 
hensive that they might succeed. The extremists were try- 
ing to create a general scene of violence and disorder, favor- 
able to their plans. 

Michael Collins charges, and charges rightly, that 
de Valera’s supporters are trying by unfair means to sub- 
vert the Provisional Government. He cites the affair in 
Cork, where de Valera’s henchmen seized the arms of de- 
parting British police. The object, he says, of this and 
other Republican exploits, was to prevent or delay evacu- 
ation of British forces. 

The object seems to have been achieved. Evacuation orders 
for part, if not all, of the British troops remaining in south- 
ern Ireland have been cancelled. It requires no imagination 
to see how disastrously for the cause of peace this action of 
the British Government may be colored by the Republicans. 


A Little Rift in the Clouds 


Fo!lowing the order suspending evacuation of British 
troops from Ireland, Michael Collins crossed to London to 
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confer with the Imperial Government. It would be inter- 
esting to know what may be his attitude on the subject of 
evacuation. As to his good faith there cannot be the 
slightest doubt. 

_ As a result of conversations in London between ‘Collins, 
Lloyd George and Winston Churchill, and of telegraphic 
exchanges between Churchill and Sir James Craig, Premier 
of Ulster, it has been agreed to have a northern and a 
southern liaison commission, to investigate the facts of the 
border conflicts, and to keep moving along their respective 
sides of the border, codperating to avert trouble. Michael 
Collins has procured the release of a considerable number 
of the Ulstermen kidnapped by the southern Republicans, 
and is making every effort to locate and procure the release 
of the remainder. So the storm clouds are not so threaten- 
ing (February 15) as they appeared a day or two ago. 


The Egyptian Question 


HE British Foreign Office has issued the following state- 

ment with reference to Egypt: 

The High Commissioner in Egypt has been summoned to 
England to give full information and advice to His Majesty’s 
Government as to the present situation in Egypt and as 
to the communications that have been passing between him 
and the former Egyptian Ministers with regard to the future 
government of the country. 

There appears to be an impression in some quarters that 
Great Britain has abandoned or is about to abandon her 
liberal attitude toward Egyptian aspirations, and desires 
to make use of her special position in Egypt to maintain 
a political and administrative system there incompatible 
with the freedom which she has declared her willingness 
to recognize. 

This is not the case. The policy of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, both during and since the Adly mission to Eng- 
land, has been founded upon the following principles: 

While unwilling to cede to disorder or violence what they 
were prepared to grant on its own merits, His Majesty’s 
Government have explicitly stated their readiness to invite 
Parliament to terminate the protectorate which was de- 
clared in 1914, to recognize the existence of Egypt as a 
sovereign State and to agree to the constitution of an 
Egyptian Parliament and the reéstablishment of an Egyptian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs as soon as they were satisfied 
as to the following conditions, which they regard as vital to 
the interests both of Egypt and the Empire: 

They must have full and effective guarantees: First, that 
the imperial communications, to which Egypt is essential, 
are assured; second, that Great Britain retain both the 
right and the power to afford that protection to the foreign 
communities in Egypt which the Governments of these peo- 
ples in the existing conditions look to her to supply; and, 
third, that Egypt is safeguarded against all foreign inter- 
ference or aggression,’ direct or indirect. 

As soon as an agreement satisfying these conditions has 
been drawn up between the Egyptian Government and the 
British Government there will be no hesitation on the part 
of the latter in inviting Parliamentary sanction to such an 


accord, 
The Crisis in India 


HE Imperial Government proposes to use stern measures 
to suppress Gandhi’s campaign of civil disobedience. 
Gandhi in a recent manifesto made impudent demands. He 
declared that the British Government had embarked on a pol- 
icy of lawless repression. The Imperial Government denies 
this charge; likewise the claim of the non-coéperationists 
that they were forced to resort to their present tactics in 
order to secure the elementary rights of free association, 
free speech, and free press. 

For whatever reason, the non-coéperationists now seem to 
be drawing in their horns. The Working Committee of the 
National Congress has passed a resolution declaring that 
“the country’s atmosphere is insufficiently non-violent for 
mass civil disobedience.” This resolution is what? Evi- 
dence of almost ineffable loftiness of aim, or an acknowl- 
edgment of defeat? 

As against such an encouraging report, comes a dispatch 
Which states that all the European men of Madras have 
been enrolled as special constables by the Goverr.ment. 
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Germany 
The Important Recent Developments . 
OW that the Washington Conference is over, the im- 
portant developments in Germany will probably re- 
ceive some of the attention they demand. 

The cables are still silent as to the “reaction” of the Rep- 
arations Commission to the German Government’s statement 
which was to present a schedule of proposed reparation 
payments during the year 1922 and a plan of proposed 
fiscal and financial reforms. Instead of submitting a sched- 
ule of payments in gold marks and in kind, the German 
Government requests that it be let off from further cash 
payments this year, substituting therefor (if the Commis- 
sion insists) payments in kind. Upon the head of reforms 
the statement is cordial but vague. The Reichstag will be 
asked to increase taxes, measures will be taken against ex- 
port of gold, food subsidies will be reduced more than 50 per 
cent, a system of unemployment insurance (at the expense 
of employers and employed) will be substituted for doles, 
internal loans will be raised, the domestic budget will be 
balanced; and so on. 

But what mainly interests the German Government is the 
prospect of an international loan through the International 
Consortium which was approved by the Supreme Council at 
Cannes. The Allies, the Germans think, should concern 
themselves less about present reparation payments than 
about the restoration of German internal and external 
credit which is necessary to future reparation payments. 

It is said that at Cannes, just before Briand’s resignation 
as Premier broke up the meeting, the Supreme Council had 
tentatively agreed to payment by Germany during 1922 of 
720,000,000 gold marks and the value of 1,450,000 gold marks 
in kind. Belgium, to whom the treaty of Versailles gives 

















International 


The Hu-tuk-tu of Mongolia signing an agreement between the 
new Soviet Republic of Mongolia and the Moscow Government 


priority in cash payments, is unwilling to commute cash for 
deliveries in kind or to postpone payment of her due. France 
backs Belgium, though she would be glad if Belgium might 
see her way to acceptance of commutation in kind. The 
British would like the figure of 720,000,000 gold marks re- 
duced, but don’t wish to take goods in lieu of gold. Whether 
they are willing to postpone payment of their share does’ 
not appear; probably they are. What cash minimum the 
French would accept is not disclosed. The Italians, as usual, 
go with the British. The situation is as muddled as ever 
it was. 

It is understood that Poincaré is for leaving the decision 
entirely to the Reparations Commission; but it is said that, 
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should the majority of that body vote a compromise in face 
of the cold finding of the commission as to what Germany 
can pay, the minority would resign. Lloyd George, of 
course, is for a meeting of the Supreme Council or at least 
a meeting of Finance Ministers, to decide on the answer to 
the Germans. A pretty contest seems to be going on be- 
tween the two Premiers on this head. It seems most likely 
that the German Government will be called on for another 
more definite statement before the Allied schedule of repa- 
ration payments for 1922 (whether fixed by the Reparations 
‘Commission or by the Supreme Council) is published. The 
reader will observe that, though Poincaré is doubtless in- 
censed, and justly, at the new instance of German delaying 
tactics, he has made no public statement suggesting appli- 
cation of the sanctions or using them as a threat. 

‘the report was noticed last week that the People’s 
Party leaders (the great industrialists) had repudi- 
ated their agreement with Wirth on the strength of which 
he made to the Reparations Commission his proposal of 
reforms. The report was probably exaggerated; they prob- 
ably only threatened to do so. They would hardly, one must 
think, throw Wirth into the arms of the Independent Social- 
ists. Should Wirth admit the Independent Socialists to his 
Coalition, he must make a far swing to the Left, consenting 
to put the screws on Capital. The tax programme to which 
Stinnes and his associates consented is a compromise affair, 
suspected to be illusory. There is nothing illusory or com- 
promising about the programme of the Independent So- 
cialists, who would confiscate capital as required for repara- 
tion payments. 

Since the foregoing was written, the situation has devel- 
oped further. An account of these developments must be 
postponed, except to state that Wirth retains the precarious 
support of the People’s Party, that the Independent Social- 
ists forbear to try “conclusions” with him, that his official 
head probably will not be seriously imperiled before the end 
cf the Genoa Conference. 

Beauties of the Domestic Budget 

Close examination of the German demestic budget reveals 
singular beauties. For example: Under the Minister of 
the Treasury is a division called the “Division of Woods and 
Forests.” The “woods and forests” are said to consist of a 
score or less of trees planted on former drill-grounds of the 
army. For the due care of these imaginary woodlands, says 
a wireless to the New York Times from Berlin, the Treas- 
ury pays 2 master foresters, 2 chief foresters, 9 district for- 

esters, 14 foresters, 18 forest overseers, and 21 woods watch- 
men. 


Help for Austria 


ENATOR LODGE has introduced in the Senate a resc- 
lution intended to “save Austria from collapse” by 
authorizing postponement for twenty-five years of payment 
of Austria’s 
debt to the 
United States 
Grain Corpora- 
tion; on condi- 
tion, however, 
that the other 
nations to which 
Austria is in- 
debted show 
similar generos- 
ity. Most of 
Austria’s credit- 
ors long ago 
agreed to such 
postponement, 
provided the 
United States, 
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would join them; besides the United States, Italy and Jugo- 
slavia still, we believe, hold back. Is belated American 
generosity made conditional on Italian or Jugoslavian be- 
havior? Negotiation of an international loan to Austria 
has long been understood to depend upon the action pro- 
posed by Senator Lodge. Britain and France are making 
meagre advances to Austria to avert a collapse; but to set 
Austria on her legs a considerable international loan, se- 
cured by the greater part of her national assets, is re- 
quired. It is proposed that the United States and the 
other creditors of Austria release their liens on these 
assets. 


Russia 
The Blessing of the Moscow River 


N a recent issue of the New York Times Walter Duranty 
gave a pleasant description of the ceremony of blessing 
the waters of the Moscow River on January 19 just past, 
the anniversary of the burning of Moscow by its own people, 
whereby Napoleon was baffled and Russia freed. In the 
Tsarist days, on this anniversary processions from all the 
churches moved to the Kremlin, where they were joined and 
whence, after a salute of twenty-one guns, they marched, 
headed by the patriarch of Moscow and by members of 
Royalty, down to the river. But this time there was no 
Tsar, no music, no salute of guns; there was only one little 
procession of priests and nuns, with ikons and banners, 
headed by the Patriarch in his robes of cloth of silver. In 
the centre of the river a Russian Cross had been cui 
through the ice, and men with long poles were stirring the 
water to preserve the cross. Arrived at. the scene of cere- 
mony, the Patriarch three times sprinkled drops from a 
gold pitcher of holy water on the watery cross. Then he 
bent down and dipped a little jeweled cross into the cross 
of water and made the gesture of benediction. Then he 
filled his golden pitcher with the blessed river water and the 
little procession wound its way back to the great gold- 
domed cathedral built to commemorate Moscow’s self-sacri- 
fice for Russia. Some of the multitude pressed close 
to kiss the jeweled cross, but most crowded about the river 
cross, drinking of the water, filling pitchers and other re- 
ceptacles with it. The vast crowd was entirely reverent, 
even Red soldiers crossing themselves. 

The philosopher will find the revival of the ceremony 
more significant than Lenin’s proclamations restoring capi- 
talist methods. The Russian people have turned back to the 
old ways; Holy Russia is herself again. 


A Soviet Bill of Damages 


The Soviet Government is said to be preparing a bill of 
damages against the Allies (for aid given to the several 
White movements—Denikin, Kolchak, Yudenich, Semenov, 
etc.; for direct intervention in Siberia and the Archangel 
and Murmansk regions; and on sundry other counts) which 
will make France’s old bill of $4,000,000,000 look pale and 
sick. 


Doubtful American Agencies for Russian Relief 


It is known that the corn-tax collections in Russia have 
not realized enough to feed the Red army and other Gov- 
ernment institutions. This fact gives ground for the ap- 
prehension that some of the shipments of food from this 
country to Russia through agencies known to be in sym- 
pathy with the Soviet Government (food purchased from 
funds raised in America) will be diverted to use of the 
Soviet Government, if that has not already happened. Mr. 
Hoover is investigating the matter. There is no doubt 
that some of these agencies have by fraudulent means in- 
duced many prominent Americans to become their patrons 
and to allow their names to be used to advertise their ac- 
tivities. 
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Lem Hooper on Evolution 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


Peace Lem Hooper stopped in at the Riverbank Hotel 

for three of his favorite cigars, and Joe Higgins, of 
the noisy group in front of the cigar case, immediately but- 
ton-holed him. 

“Just in time to settle this for us, Judge!” Joe cried. 
“How about it? Has the Kentucky Legislature a right to 
prohibit men from being descended from monkeys?” 

“Only Kentuckians, Joe; only Kentuckians!” Judge 
Hooper said. “As long as you remain a citizen of Iowa, Joe, 
you’re safe. The jurisdiction of the Kentucky Legislature 
don’t extend beyond the boundaries of Kentucky, Joe. Don’t 
you worry. Why, even if that bill is passed, Joe, any Ken- 
tuckian that wants to be evoluted instead of created need 
only swim across the Ohio River into Indiana, Illinois, r 
Ohio, or step across the border into Tennessee, and it will be 


QO: his way home from court yesterday Justice of the 


day of Galileo right down to 1922. Science pulls herself up 
the hill by the posts fool lawmakers have planted to keep 
her down. When the State Legislature of Kentucky passes . 
a law prohibiting the teaching of evolution in schools sup- 
ported by State funds she turns a few thousand brains that 
never cared much one way or the other into redhot friends 
of evolution and the others say, ‘Oh, well! you know what 
Legislatures are, anyway!” 

“But I don’t see the sense of it,” said Joe Higgins. “What 
made Kentucky, of all States, get such a crush on Adam?” 

“Well, right there you crowd me off into the realm of 
pure speculation, Joe,” Judge Hooper said. “Of course, there 
was William Jennings Bryan; he stumped the State for 
Adam and Eve and had a big influence. I don’t know why 
he was so eager; maybe it was revenge—back in the free- 
silver days he tried to make monkeys of the Democratic 
voters and could not quite do it; maybe he’s trying to get 
even by blaming it all on Adam and Eve. But, between you 
and me, Joe, I think the revival of interest in Adam and 
Eve is due more to the horse and the mint julep. 

“TI don’t say Prohibition has struck Kentucky any harder 
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There was William Jennings Bryan. He tried to make monkeys of the Democratic voters. 


perfectly legal for him to have a prehensile tail emblazoned 
on his coat of arms if he wants to. 

“T don’t see that it’s much to worry about, anyway, Joe. 
About all the damage will be a new map of the United States 
one of these days, all colored up with splotches of pink and 
blue, with the blue splotches marked ‘Area Inhabited by 
Descendants of Pithecanthropus Erectus’ and with the pink 
splotches marked ‘Area Inhabited by Kentuckians and Other 
Descendants of Adam by Order of the Kentucky State 
Legislature.’ And maybe a few gray blotches here and there, 
Joe, marked ‘Area Inhabited by Citizens Whose Ancestry 
Remains Undecided Until Next Meeting of State Legis- 
latures.’ : 

“There’s just one thing certain in this queer world, Joe. 
Whenever a Legislature, or a Congress, or a Diet, or a 
Consistory, or a Government Office opens its lip and utters 
a yawp intended to settle any question that is within the 
province of Science it invariably decides wrong, makes a 
fool of itself and sets up a record at which people are sooner 
or later going to guffaw. That has been the fact from the 


than it has struck the rest of the country, Joe, but it has 
struck some of the fine old Kentuckians mighty hard. There 
was a day when Colonel Henry, sitting in a cane chair with 
a frosty julep on his knee, watching a likely colt do a test 
mile, was one of America’s finest. A colt, sah, with a 
pedigree! A julep, sah, such as Hebe would have been proud 
to serve! A gentleman, sah, with a genealogy running away 
back! And then what, Joe? Prohibition! Prohibition and 
evolution, both of ’em slam-banging into Kentucky! Prohibi- 
tion grabbing a man’s liquor and Evolution saying the horse 
—the Kentucky thoroughbred, sah!—was no more than an 
evoluted offspring of a sort of hairless runt of the Lower 
Eocene Period, a thing called the Eohippus, as big as a fox, 
maybe! The Eohippus, sah, with four and a half toes on 
each fore foot and three toes on each hind foot! And they 
say that is the great-great-grandfather of the Kentucky 
horse! By the eternal, sah, if that’s what Evolution says 
about the horse we’ll have the law on it! 

“And a fine, chivalrous, horse-loving attitude to take, too, 
Joe! Akin to that of the Indian brave who wanted his faith- 
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ful dog buried with him. Kentucky wants no Eohippus, 
developing from a lizard and progressing into a horse. No, 
sir! A flash of glory and Adam and the horse, noble and 
complete! That’s the stuff. None of this evolution business. 

“And there’s a lot to be said for Adam, too, Joe, by a man 
who has had his mint julep forbidden by law. There’s not 
much appeal in the idea of the Pithecanthropus Erectus of 
530,000 years ago, obeying the stern and immutable laws of 
nature until he becomes the Homo Heidelbergensis of 250,000 
years ago, or in the Homo Heidelbergensis obeying the stern 
and immutable laws until he becomes the Neanderthal Man 
of 50,000 years ago, and so on down. There’s too much stern 
and immutable law there, Joe, for a man in these prohibition 
days. Adam is better. Adam was a comfortable sort of 
fellow. There was just one thing prohibited in his day and 
he did not let any stern and immutable law bother him 
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much. He set a good example—he got his share while there 
were still some left on the tree, law or no law. He is an 
ancestor worth having—in a land where the mint julep 
material is getting quite considerable scarce. Adam was the 
sort of ancestor a man can understand.” 

“But, Judge,” said Joe Higgins, “you’re joking. You don’t 
really mean that Kentucky is prohibiting evolution because 
Adam was a good sport, do you?” : 

“Well, no!” said Judge Hooper. “Perhaps not! Not entire- 
ly, Joe. We’ve got to remember that the Kentuckian is a 
mighty chivalrous gentleman. I dare say, Joe, that while he. 
was listening to William Jennings Bryan orate about Adam 
he gave a couple of thoughts to Eve, too. Somehow, even to 
me, Joe, Eve does seem a little more chummy than her 
evolutionist rival, Mrs. Pithecanthropus Erectus. She does 


so!” 


A Contrast to the Washington Conference 


How the Negotiators of the Treaty of Ryswick (1697) Comported Themselves 


named Ryswick; and near it then stood, in a rec- 

tangular garden, which was bounded by straight 
canals, and divided into formal woods, flower beds and 
melon beds, a seat of the Princes of Orange. The house 
seemed to have been built expressly for the accommodation 
of such a set of diplomatists as were to meet there. In 
the centre was a large hall painted by Honthorst. On the 
right hand and on the left were wings exactly correspond- 
ing to each other. Each wing was accessible by its own 
bridge, its own gate, and its own avenue. One wing was 
assigned to the Allies, the other to the French, the hall in 
the centre to the mediator [representing the King of 
Sweden]. : 

Some preliminary questions of etiquette were, not with- 
’ out difficulty, adjusted; and at length, on the ninth of May, 
many coaches and six, attended by harbingers, footmen, 
and pages, approached the mansion by different roads. 
The Swedish Minister alighted at the grand entrance. The 
procession from The Hague came up the side alley on the 
right. The procession from Delft came up the side alley 
on the left. At the first meeting the full powers ‘of the 
representatives of the belligerent Governments were deliv- 
ered to the mediator. At the second meeting, forty-eight 
hours later, the mediator performed the ceremony of ex- 
changing these full powers. Then several meetings were 
spent in settling how many carriages, how many horses, 
how many lacqueys, how many pages, each Minister should 
be entitled to bring to Ryswick; whether the serving men 
should carry canes; whether they should wear swords; 
whether they should have pistols in their holsters; who 
should take the upper hand in the public walks, and whose 
carriage should break the way in the streets. It soon ap- 
peared that the mediator would have to mediate, not only 
between the coalition and the French, but also between the 
different members of the coalition. The Imperial Ambassa- 
dors claimed a right to sit at the head of the table. The 
Spanish Ambassador would not admit this pretension, and 
tried to thrust himself in between two of them. The Im- 
perial Ambassadors refused to call the Ambassadors of 
Electors and Commonwealths by the title of Excellency. 
“If I am not called Excellency,” said the Minister of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, “my master will withdraw his 
troops from Hungary.” .. . 

It may easily be supposed that allies who were so punc- 
tilious in their dealings with each other were not likely to 
be very easy in their intercourse with the common enemy. 
The chief business of Harlay and Kaunitz was to watch 
each other’s legs. Neither of them thought it consistent with 
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the dignity of the Crown which he served to advance to- , 
wards the other faster than the other advanced towards 
him. If, therefore, one of them perceived that he had in- 
advertently stepped forward too quick, he went back to 
the door, and the stately minuet began again. The Minis-. 
ters of Lewis drew up a paper in their own language. 
The German statesmen protested against this innovation, 
this insult to the dignity of the Holy Roman Empire, this 
encroachment on the rights of independent nations, and 
would not know anything about the paper till it had been 
translated from good French into bad Latin. 

In the middle of April it was known to everybody at The 
Hague that Charles the Eleventh, King of Sweden, was 
dead, and had been succeeded by his son: but it was con- 
trary to etiquette that any of the assembled envoys should 
appear to be acquainted with this fact till Lilienroth had 
made a formal announcement: it was not less contrary to 
etiquette that Lilienroth should make such an announce- 
ment till his equipages and his household had been put into 
mourning; and some weeks elapsed before his coachmakers 
and tailors had completed their task. At length, on the 
twelfth of June, he came to Ryswick in a carriage lined 
with black and attended by servants in black liveries, and 
there, in full congress, proclaimed that it had pleased God 
to take to Himself the most puissant King Charles the 
Eleventh. All the Ambassadors then condoled with their 
brother on the sad and unexpected news, and went home 
to put off their embroidery and to dress themselves in the 
garb of sorrow. In such solemn trifling week after week 
passed away. No real progress was made. Lilienroth had 
no wish to accelerate matters. While the congress lasted, 
his position was one of great dignity. He would willingly 
have gone on meditating forever. 5 

In June the hope of peace began to grow faint. Men 
remembered that the last war had continued to rage, year 
after year, while a congress was sitting at Nimeguen. The 
mediators had made their entrance into that town in Feb- 
ruary, 1676. The treaty had not been signed till February, 
1679. Yet the negotiation of Nimeguen had not proceeded 
more slowly than the negotiation of Ryswick. It seemed 
but too probable that the eighteenth century would find 
great armies still confronting each other on the Meuse and 
the Rhine, industrious populations still ground down by 
taxation, fertile provinces still lying waste, the ocean still 
made impassable by corsairs, and the plenipotentiaries 
still exchanging notes, drawing up protoeols, ‘and quarrel- 
ing about the place where this Minister should sit, and the 
title by which that Minister should be called.—Macaulay’s 
History of England, Chapter XXII. 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 
MeMorIRS OF A MipGET, by Walter 
de la Mare. Knopf. 
A romance in prose by a poet. 
PoEMS AND PORTRAITS, by Don 
Marquis. Doubleday. 
Serious poems, and “savage” 
portraits. 
LENIN, by M. A. Landau-Aldanov. 


Dutton. 
A study of the personality: of the 


Russian leader by a Russian So- 

cialist. 

TAHITI, by George Calderon. Har- 
court, Brace. 

A non-sentimental book about 
Tahiti by a writer who spent four 
years in the islands. 

Tue Macic AND SCIENCE or JEWELS" 
AND STONES, by Isidore Koz- 
minsky. Putnam. 

What is known and what has 
been believed about precious stones. 














ésTTVHE Passing of Mud” is the title 

of one of the chapters in Ralph 
Henry Gabriel’s “The Evolution of 
Long Island” (Yale University Press). 
Mr. Gabriel is an assistant professor 
of history at Yale, but I make bold to 
ask him why he thinks the mud has 
passed. Certain I am that if all the 
mud which I have scraped off my boots 
as a result of traversing a certain 
road between Manor and _ Centre 
Moriches were heaped up in a pile it 
would make a mound at least half the 
size of Shelter Island. As many times 
I have pushed and pulled flivvers, auto- 
mobiles, and limousines out of muddy 
ruts on Long Island, as there are vil- 
lages and towns on that island with 
names ending in “ogue.” How many 
are there, by the way? I tried to make 
a list one dark night: Quogue, Aque- 
bogue, Cutchogue, Patchogue, Quiogue, 
Wickapogue, Apaquogue, it is like a 
chorus of bull-frogs in a pool. 

“The Monkey’s Paw” by W. W. Ja- 
cobs is one of the best of short stories, 
and a chance to see it on the stage is 
not to be neglected. Mr. Augustin 
Duncan is to be thanked for producing 
it, as a curtain-raiser to “S.S. Ten- 
acity.” The dramatist, Louis N. 
Parker, had little to do, the story al- 
most acts itself, but it is curious to 
see how the pitiful tragedy of the old 
couple, their loss, and the cruel trick 
played upon them by fate, usurps on 
the stage the element of mystery and 
of ingenious plot which are the chief 
features of the story. At the end, in 
this production, there is substituted, 
for the knocking at the door, a grisly 
Scratching sound, as the dead man 
fumbles frantically outside his father’s 
cottage. This adds to the horror of 
the situation, but the sound is more 
easily explainable than the knocking— 
which can only mean that the son has 
come, in answer to the magic power of 
the monkey’s paw, to revisit the 
glimpses of the moon, and make night 
hideous, 
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Don Marquis writes seriously in his 
“Poems and Portraits” (Doubleday) 
as he did in his “Dreams and Dust”— 
although the book closes with some 
humorously venomous “savage. por- 
traits.” Here is a poem from the first 
part of the book, one which is aptly 
quoted when so many of the brave 
lads who were too preoccupied with 
their own affairs to fight against Ger- 
many are now thumping their drums 
for little private war against France. 


FRANCE 
Thy thousand follies pass and leave thee 
stern, 
Thy hundred madnesses have left thee 
sane ; 
Rememberest thou old crimes and kings, 
and turn 


To save a world from tyranny again. . 

I love mine own land first, all lands above, 

But after that, O France, I love 

That quick and angry grace of thine, 

The calm, poised, noble soul of thee, 

That keen, scarred face, that vivid face 
of thine, 


The head, the heart, the whole of thee! 


M. A. Landau-Aldanov, the author 
of a study of “Lenin” (Dutton), is a 
Russian, a Socialist, and an anti-mil- 
itarist. He thinks that not even Peter 
the Great has had so much influence 
on Russia as Vladimir [lich Ulia- 
nov, who is known to the world by his 
pseudonym of Lenin. No man, he 
writes, not even Nicholas II, has done 
it more harm. He credits him with 
little mental ability, but defends him 
against the charge of personal cor- 
ruption. He was never a paid agent 
of the Germans, though he may have 
taken German money for Bolshevist 
propaganda. He quotes a friend of 
Lenin as saying: “For the ‘Cause,’ Lenin 
would steal a pocketbook, if necessary.” 
Personally incorruptible, he is content 
to live surrounded by thieves, pro- 
vided they agree with his political 
theories. 

More sympathetic with Lenin and 
his Government is Albert Rhys Wil- 
liams’s “Through the Russian Revolu- 
tion” (Boni and Liveright). Mr. Wil- 
liams, writing as an American news- 
paper correspondent wishing the revo- 
lution success, arrived in Petrograd in 
1917, and ends his book with what he 
calls “the soviets against the capitalist 
world.” Liberty, to this American 
gentleman, is a minor affair, as nearly 
as I can make out, compared with a 
chance to bellow unceasingly against 
capitalism; and a despotism in the 
United States would be a sweet savor 
in his nostrils, so long as a Communist 
was the despot. The illustrations, the 
reproductions of revolutionary mani- 
festoes and Bolshevist posters, are of 
unusual interest. 

The reviews of Kipling and Steven- 
son in Lionel Johnson’s “Reviews and 
Critical Papers” (Dutton) make curi- 
ous reading today. Johnson died in 1902 
at the age of thirty-five. His review 
of “Life’s Handicap” (which contains 
some of Kipling’s best stories) ap- 
peared in 1891, and that of “Barrack 
Room Ballads” in 1892. He reviewed 
Stevenson’s “Wrecker” in the same 
year. His notices are just enough, for 
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the most part, but like many critics he 
was too timid to award praise, too ready 
to find fault. He did not see how the 
merits in Kipling’s work would out- 
weigh the defects, and make a chron- 
icle of the latter sound a bit absurd. 
The book lends strength to the saying 
that the history of literature is a 
record of the triumph of authors over 
critics. 

Trying to express regret for one sia 
of omission, I have fallen into another. 
This letter explains: 

Sir: In “New Books and Old” you 
refer to the English translation of “Ma- 
ria Chapdelaine” Suum cuique. It 
has been translated by two Canadian 
men of letters, Mr. W. H. Blake, author 
of “Brown Waters,” and Sir Andrew 
Macphail, editor of The University 
Magazine. The edition of “Maria Chap- 
delaine” published in Montreal in 1916 
is enriched by the illustrations of the 
French-Canadian artist A. Suzor-Cété. 
Canada has not been slow to recognize 
the significance of this masterpiece. 

Yours faithfully, ; 
A. MACMECHAN 


George Calderon, an English artist 
and dramatist, who was killed in Gal- 
lipoli, visited Tahiti in 1906 and spent 
four years. His book “Tahiti” (Har- 
court) is illustrated with his own 
pencil-drawings—portraits of the na- 
tives, never idealized. He seems to 
have been a genuine observer; he kept 
his head, and laments the fate of a 
group of islands of exquisite climate, 
into which Europeans and Americans 
have introduced coffee, vanilla, oxen, 
goats, mice, mosquitoes, fleas, bicycles, 
telephones, icemachines, concertinas, 
cotton frocks, corrugated iron, Chris- 
tianity, Mormonism, Munyon’s rem- 
edies, mouth-organs, milk-shakes, tu- 
berculosis, syphilis, and other ameni- 
ties, “which have flourished exceed- 
ingly in that virgin soil and caused a 
number of modifications in the life of 
the natives, known collectively as Civ- 
ilization.” 

A book after my own heart is “The 
Magic and Science of Jewels and 
Stones” (Putnam) by Isidore Koz- 
minsky. With the knowledge of a 
scholar and the enthusiasm of an ama- 
teur the author has compiled a book 
of scientific information and supersti- 
tious lore about one of the most fas- 
cinating, beautiful, and useless sub- 
jects in the world. Useless, at least to 
me, not likely to be called upon to 
distinguish between beryls and ja- 
cinths, to advise any monarch whether 
his horoscope makes the opal a stone 
advisable for him to possess, and in 
little need to be warned against the 
baleful influence upon its owner of the 
Hope Diamond. Charms, the connection 
between precious stones and astrology, 
the literary associations of gems and 
amulets, a description of stones from 
azurite to’ zircon, and a number of 
beautiful illustrations in color make the 
book as memorable as a visit to Lurgan 
Sahib in “Kim.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
The Inconclusive He 


Simon CALLED PETER. By Robert Keable. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 
ADAM AND CAROLINE. By Conal O’Rior- 
dan. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

and Company. 

STRIKING after-war phenomenon 

is the emergence of a fiction 
which, instead of badgering the corpse 
of yesterday, notes that it is a corpse 
and passes on. It assumes various 
matters that but now were points of 
embittered and increasingly tedious 
argument. It assumes that maturity 
is senile, that dignity is asinine, that 
modesty is a bore. It ascribes all wis- 
dom to the nosing puppy and all charm 
to the shrieking flapper. It assumes 
that the flapper loves a puppy who 
noses, and that the puppy delights in 
a flapper who shrieks; and that neither 
can reasonably carry love beyond the 
hour or the moment when the cosmic 
hunger (that is, the individual desire) 
is sated. Self-realization is the thing: 
one doesn’t realize oneself by exercis- 
ing the domestic virtues or the social 
restraints of yester-year. One lets go 
the twig of creation on the chance of 
landing somewhere, and anyone who 
happens to be strolling beneath does 
so at his or her own risk. The hero 
of this fiction is a person without solid 
belief in anything but the sacred 
claims and exemptions of his own flut- 
tering ego. He need not do or be any- 
thing useful or generous or even or- 
dinarily sensible. He takes what he 
wants when he wants it, meanwhile 
keeping up an incessant patter of boot- 
strap philosophy. He moves about his 
world like a skitter-bug on a puddle, 
and expects everybody to be intensely 
interested in his gyrations. That’s what 

he is skittering for. : 
The two novels before us are not ex- 
travagant examples of this kind of 
fiction, but it is what they come down 
to. They are everything that is bril- 
liant and “well-written” in the lesser 
senses. There is more than a trace of 
original flavor about them both. Neither 
of them is concerned with the grosser 
and more casual forms of “self-realiza- 
tion” so often propounded now- 
adays. Neither Adam nor Peter is a 
dirty fellow. But (and here is the real 
ground of my old-fashioned plaint) 
. neither of them is much of anything: 
except a bundle of more or less amia- 
ble, if uniformly self-centred, impulses 
and possibilities. Now the theory of 
this interpretation, I take it, is that we 
are all really this kind of youth: those 
of us who have the luck to be alive— 
that is, young—at all. Some of us are 
ashamed of the situation and try to 
conceal it from ourselves even—but 
there we are, all Adams or Peters, and 
why not be frank about it? Well, the 
only answer I think of is that there is 
no harm in being frank about the or- 
dinariness of ordinary men; but that 
what we live for, what keeps us alive, 
is the faith in the extraordinary man 
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or youth, here and there, to whom be- 
longs some force or beauty, some heroic 
quality of character to which the rest 
of us cannot attain. And our faith in 
this marvel 1s so strong and unshak- 
able that a realism which denies or ig- 
nores it never, whatever its verisimili- 
tude, gets hold of us as real at all. A 
skitter-bug is nothing to worry about, 
and there is no profit or fun either in 
a hero if you can’t worry about him. 

Mr. Kemble’s Peter skitters from the 
outset. He is, we are to suppose, a 
good young Anglican parson, a bril- 
liant preacher, affianced to a nice con- 
ventional English girl. The war comes; 
he is presently a chaplain in France; 
discovers that his religious formula is 
of no great account there; losing his 
formula, loses by degrees all his faith. 
He becomes enamored of a nurse from 
South Africa. She is a vulgar, flashy 
little thing, the shrieking flapper in her 
belated twenties. She loves indecent 
limericks and the coquetries of under- 
wear and bibulous “parties” and sit- 
ting on young men’s knees. Peter the 
puppy-padre adores her. And the sad 
thing is that a reader whose genera- 
tion or tastes do not permit him to ad- 
mire her can feel only contempt for 
the Peter who does. But, indeed, in the 
end we see that Peter is not really too 
good for her. His emotional welcome 
of a new religious faith, and the ro- 
mantic sacrifice which Julie makes for 
him (after being voluptuously his 
week-end mistress at last) are equally 
therefore empty gestures. ... For the 
rest, the reading of this book is thirsty 
work. From the moment when Peter 
dons his padre’s uniform and steps on 
the train at Victoria Station to the mo- 
ment when, cursing God for robbing 
him of Julie, he leaves her alone in a 
London hotel, he is more or less com- 
fortably saturated with alcohol. Surely, 
for our reformed sakes, something 
should be done by the Volstead actors 
in connection with this sort of im- 
ported provocation. 

“Adam and Caroline” is the second 
number of a trilogy or worse—the 
sequel of “Adam of Dublin” to our 
knowledge and the precursor of “Adam 
and Barbara” by the author’s admis- 
sion. /As the first two volumes of 
Adam’s story bring him no further 
than sixteen, there seems no reason 
why he should not in time expand to 
the now classic proportions of “Jean- 
Christophe.” I did not see “Adam of 
Dublin,” but it appears to have “cov- 
ered” the first dozen years of Adam 
Byron O’Toole Dudley Wyndham Inno- 
cent Macfadden, an ill-gotten little gut- 
tersnipe with a strain of good blood in 
him. At twelve he is rescued from his 
immediate forebear. extremely dis- 
reputable persons, and becomes the 
ward of one Stephen Macarthy, an in- 
dubitable Irish gentleman, a man of 
learning and of sardonic wit. The 
mood in which he and his cronies are 
conceived recalls nothing so much as 
that of “Tristram Shandy,” though 
there is not the remotest resemblance 
in manner. And at times the note of 
satire is nearer Swift than Sterne. 
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This is not a light book; there are many 
things in it for many men. But the 
Greek motto betrays its not hopeful 
animus. As the Anglican “padre” in 
“Simon Called Peter” sees at the end a 
flickering vision of safety in the bosom 
of Roman dogma, so conversely Adam, 
having lost belief in that dogma, finds 
himself adrift in a casual world. Be- 
tween superstition and blasphemy he 
sees no middle way. We can only sus- 
pect that blasphemy will not have the 
last word with him. What I cannot 
patiently endure in this book is the 
brutal insensitiveness with which Adam 
meets the piteous end of Caroline. And 
I confess that the elaborate satirical 
affair of Mr. Tinkler and his play 
seems to me quite out of place, or at 
least out of proportion, in Adam’s 
story. But there is (whatever there 
is not) a fine careless play of humor 
and fancy and tenderness about the 
book as a whole, and I wouldn’t have 
missed it for a wilderness of “Main 
Streets.” H. W. BoyNTON 


Ireland from the Union 
to the Famine 


TuE Economic HIstTory OF IRELAND 
FROM THE UNION TO THE FAMINE. 
._ By George O’Brien. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 
A VETO, or at least a judicious cen- 
sorship, for some years upon all 
historical writings about the Irish 
Question would have much to recom- 
mend it at the present time. Despite 
some recent sombre warnings, we trust 
that that Question has indeed “passed 
into history,” and it will be all the 
likelier to remain there if the history 
is not written too soon. A quarrel 
needs to be healed very thoroughly in- 
deed before it is safe for either of the 
parties to rehearse the record in public. 
Thus not a few persons who welcome 
Dr. O’Brien’s book for the variety and 
compass of its learning, the lucid vigor 
of its style, its manifold riches, both in 
instructiveness and in suggestion, will 
be tempted to regret that a monograph 
upon such a subject should have ap- 
peared just now. For no man car tell 
the horrible economic story of Ireland 
from the Union to the Famine without 
reviving in thought a great deal that 
would be well forgotten. One of the 
obstacles te an Anglo-Irish entente is 
just the abnormal retentiveness of the 
Celtic memory for ancient grievance 
and ancestral feud and racial wrong. 
The “faculty of obliviscence,” which 
Carlyle valued not less than the fac- 
ulty of recollection, will find in Dr. 
O’Brien’s book a new impediment in 
its way. 

But the author may protest that with 
these ulterior consequences he has 
nothing to do. His purpose is historical, 
and it is as history—detached alto- 
gether from propagandist aims—that 
his work must be judged. He sets out 
to answer the question: Why did Ire- 
land become so discontented with the 
Union of 1800 and demand so insistent- 
ly to have it repealed? Dr. O’Brien is 
well aware of the so-called “political” 
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reasons, and he does not minimize their 
importance. But his concern in the 
present book is with the economic reas- 
ons, and he finds these more than suffi- 
cient by themselves. He sets them 
forth in three divisions, showing how 
Ireland suffered in respect of (1) her 
agricultural resources; (2) her non-agri- 
cultural resources —including mines, 
fisheries, and manufacturing industry; 
(3) the public finance and taxation 
under which she was brought. The 
indictment of the British alliance is 
very powerful indeed, and it is free 
from those faults which are tradition- 
ally associated with Irish controversial 
methods. There is no rhetoric in these 
pages, and there is no declamation; 
just a marshalling of facts and a cit- 
ing of documents and a chain of cogent 
though not always conclusive reason- 
ing, in a style that is strictly and even 
severely restrained. 

Dr. O’Brien’s work is thus of a very 
high order in a field where work is 
often poor. It is not indeed “impar- 
tial,” if by impartiality we mean the 
absence from the historian’s own mind 
of any clear convictions about the moral 
which his facts support. The main 
thesis of this author is that the vast 
economic disasters of Ireland after 1800 
were in great measure consequent upon 
the Legislative Union, not merely sub- 
sequent to it, as English apologists so 
often allege. He has clearly no faith 
in Mr. Balfour’s explanation by “tragic 
coincidences of Irish history.” The 
decay of agriculture during the years 
from 1800 to 1845, the progressive im- 
poverishment of the Irish farmer, the 
ghastly ineffectiveness of the Relief 
measures adopted during the Famine, 
the declining strength of a whole series 
of Irish industries, the crushing bur- 
den and unfair incidence of taxes 
both imperial and local—these and 
other national calamities are traced 
in great part to the unequal partner- 
ship into which Ireland had _ been 
drawn. In the matter of agriculture, 
for example, Dr. O’Brien argues that 
the true remedy a hundred years ago 
lay in (1) fixing an equitable scheme 
for distribution of profits between 
landlord and tenant, and (2) reclaim- 
Ing the vast areas of waste land. The 
remedy adopted, on the contrary, was 
“consolidation’—the eliminating of 
smal] holdings, and the consequent 
driving of great numbers of small 
farmers with their families abroad. 
The smart English apologist has often 
declared that Irish distress arose from 
three sources, the obsolete methods, 
the sedentary tastes, and the reckless 
fecundity of the Irish farmer. This 
author has no difficulty in showing 
that these explanations are partly 
baseless, and partly themselves to be 
explained by those unjust conditions 
of rural life which the Union either 
fostered or created. The truth, as Dr. 
O’Brien sees it, was that English policy 
aimed at imposing a uniform system 
upon two countries whose economic 
needs were widely different. Nor will 
€ admit that the error was simply 
or chiefly one of judgment. He draws 
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attention to the long series of com- 
missions on Irish matters whose advice 
was persistently ignored by successive 
Governments that had appointed them, 
except when the commissioners ad- 
vised some harshly repressive meas- 
ure. “The strict observance,” he says, 
“of the indivisibility of the United 
Kingdom was relaxed in the case of one 
branch of legislation, namely, coercion 
acts.” 

The book is a perfect storehouse of 
minute and detailed information about 
many branches of Irish industry. No 
doubt critics will often dissent from 
its account of the facts, for in such a 
field theory is implicit in the way in 
which the facts are set forth. For Dr. 
O’Brien history proves that Johnson 
was absolutely right in his warning 
to an Irish friend: “Do not unite with 
us. We would unite with you only 
to rob you.” And the painful thing 
about the book is that so much of it is 
incapable of being refuted. 

But it is fair to point out that the 
author has managed to make his story 
worse even than the facts support. 
Dr. O’Brien is extremely indignant at 
the imposition of Free Trade upon an 
agricultural country whose interests 
called for a tariff, but—whether he is 
right or wrong in this—he should not 
ignore those most commendable motives 
which dictated the abolition of the 
Corn Laws. He exaggerates that race- 
selfishness to which he ascribes so 
much of England’s lamentable Irish 
policy from 1800 to 1845. No doubt 
there was intense selfishness in it, but 
we have no proof that it was just sel- 
fishness of race. The writer is some- 
how obsessed with the idea of the Eng- 
lish Minister as seeking always to exalt 
English nationality at the expense of 
the nationality of the sister island. 
It is at least as probable that it was 
his own class that the Minister fa- 
vored, at the expense of other classes 
—English, Scottish, Irish—alike. If the 
legend of over-population was being 
spread abroad to explain away the suf- 
ferings of the Irish peasantry, the 
legend of over-production was being 
used at the same time to discount the 
grievances of the English artisan. 
The horrors of absentee landlordism 
on one side of the Channel can be 
matched with the horrors of the Indus- 
trial Revolution on the other side, nor 
were the captains of industry more 
scrupulous than the owners of estates. 
If the Ireland of the time was the Ire- 
land we see in Maria Edgeworth’s 
“Castle Rackrent,” George Borrow’s 
“Lavengro,’ Carleton’s “Tales,” Thack- 
eray’s “Sketch-Book,” was not the Eng- 
land of the same time as the England 
shown in Disraeli’s “Sybil,” Dickens’s 
“Hard Times,” Mrs. Gaskell’s “Mary 
Barton,” Kingsley’s “Yeast”? It was 
in 1833 ‘that Macaulay, speaking in the 
House of Commons, declared that of 
the long and melancholy list of Irish 
grievances recited by O’Connell there 
was not one which was not a subject 
of bitter complaint while Ireland had 
a domestic parliament. “Is it fair,” 

(Continued on page 204) 
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The Pennsylvania 
Academy 


HILADELPHIA has been con- 
servative in its Academy exhi- 
bitions, and this year the 117th an- 
nual display of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts is ultra 
conservative, of uniform good quality, 
without spectacular features or radical 
departures from the beaten track of 
art. 

The Academy prefers to fly the 
colors of Sargent rather than the pen- 
nant of Cézanne, althcugh the latter 
has his followers in the present exhi- 
bition. The distinguished American is 
represented by at least three examples 

















of portraiture and figure-work, the 
brilliant presentment of Helleu and 
Wife, the rather conservative portrait 
of Charles H. Woodbury,- and his 
“Dolce Far Niente,” a loan from the 
Brooklyn Museum. 

For her fantastic conceit, the “Sea- 
weed Fountain,” in bronze, Miss Bea- 
trice Fenton, of Philadelphia, was 
awarded the George D. Widener Gold 
Memorial Medal for the most meri- 
torious work of sculpture shown in the 
exhibition. 

The modern school includes Hugh 
H. Breckenridge, who is represented 
by “Mirage,” “Fire,” and “The Val- 
ley”; by Leon Kroll, who offers “The 
Mountains,” a Cézanne-like landscape; 
and Ross E. Moffett, who contributes 
his “Cattle on the Moors,” a landscape 
showing originality. 

CHARLES HENRY DORR 
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(Continued from page 203) 
he exclaimed, “is it reasonable in the 
: honorable gentleman to impute to the 
Union evils which, as he knows better 
M. ar vels of M oder n Science than any other man in this House, ex- 
isted long before the Union?” It is 


— Wireless Telegraphy and indeed in his imputing of motives that 


h Dr. O’Brien has shown a little less than 
Telep on y the charity which we might expect so 
long after the horrors on which he 
IRELESS communication—which makes pos- dwells had been repented of and re- 
sible instant transmission of messages be- paired. But his information is abun- 
tween distant parts “having no physical connection dant, he has much light to cast on the 
save that of the earth, air and water,” is one of the persisting causes of Irish discontent, 
most modern and interesting of sciences. : 
and among the many provocative 
Wireless telephone and telegraph sets are going to things in his book he has given us 
more and more homes—simpler methods of opera- everywhere that which provokes to 


tion making them more popular. The following 
books will tell you more of these wireless wonders: thought. HERBERT L. STEWART 


Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony, $1.24 Under the Maples 
A. P. Morgan UNDER THE Maries. By John Burroughs. 


Practical Wireless Telegraphy, $1.88 Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
E. E. Bucher OHN BURROUGHS’S last volu.ne 

: . . is what we might wish it—not 
Experimental Wireless Stations, $2.54 lie seeks, With weely, eatinest 
P. E. Edelman subjects, but gatherings of shorter 
How to Make Wireless Sending Apparatus, 32c theses, some almost paragraphic in 
By Experts brevity, all casual and gossipy. Remi- 

: niscence is strong in many of them, 
Macy’s— Main Floor, 35th Street, Rear with consequent repetitions of facts 
which we recall in earlier volumes, and 


which gain in the repetition. It is an 
unconscious résumé of the field of na- 
f 4 ture—the quiet, easy glance of a far- 


Ss mer after his life’s work, contemplat- 
. ing the ripened glory of the subjects 

HERALD SQUARE of his interest. The nly tares in this 
field are the dips into more technically 
scientific themes. Many scientists and 
naturalists turn, late in life, toward 
spiritualism or other form of psychic 
interest, usually to their and our loss, 
for they bring to bear not long medi- 
tation and study, but an unbalanced 
sudden desire to see and to know, 
which too often results in an imagina- 
tive seeing and knowing. Burroughs, 
toward his later days, developed a 
tendency to desert the field which he had 
gE: made peculiarly his own—the gentle 
BASS/ Sie aaegs | tcaeeaees THE AMBASSADOR and charming observation of things 
sane is vines a living beings at his elbow, and to 
THE JAMBASSADOR take to technical book learning of 

scientific problems. These he then dis- 
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are individual in their comfort and other delightful features. Open through- tily to judge philosophic problems 
pga: out the oh whose presentation has been based on 
LOS ANGELES years of patient investigation and 

The Ambassador, overlooks the mountains and a beauti- serious study. 
ful section of the city. Located in a 27-acre park of B he’ final h deals 
tropical verdure: Ambassador golf course, within 15 min- Durroug! is na paragr apa ” 
utes of hotel, owned by the Ambassador for Ambassador with a subject upon which his dictum 
and Alexandria guests. is as final—or as futile—as that of 
5 The aimnttie, famous for its excellent paises “~~ any of us. It begs the question as it 
tive cuisine and interesting restaurants. Located in the must f i that 
ane EN ce ater eee, or all of us, yet it does all | ; 
Los Angeles such opinions can ever do, it stimu 


MODERATE RATES--Notwithstanding thi di : 
of Ambassador hotels, the pivennguengn oa By Write for. Feo a Ss lates our wonder and desire to learn 


ee eee ae a little more of the great mystery of 
life, and, in learning, to transform it 


into something worth while: 
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“There is no god that pities us or 
weeps over our sufferings, save the 
god in our own breasts. We have life 
on heroic terms. Nature does not baby 
us nor withhold from us the bitter 
cup. We take our chance with all 
other forms of life. Our special good 
fortune is that we are capable of a 
higher development, capable of profit- 
ing to a greater extent by experience, 
than are the lower forms of life. And 
here is the mystery that has no solu- 
tion; we came out of the burning 
nebulz just as our horse and dog, but 
why we are men and they are still 
horse and dog we owe to some Power, 
or, shall I say, to the chance working 
of a multitude of powers, that are 
beyond our ken. That some Being 
willed it, designed it, no; yet it was 
in some way provided for in the con- 
stitution of the world.” 

WILLIAM BEEBE 


Drama 


Baliev on Broadway 


Tne Bat THEATRE OF Moscow (Théatre 
de la Chauve Souris). Forty-ninth 
Street Theatre. 


ESPITE the extraordinary triumph 
of Nikita Baliev and his little 
troupe at the Forty-Ninth Street 
Theatre, it may be objected that his 
entertainment has little or nothing t9 
do with drama. Even those who have 
been wildest in their applause may con- 
sider that the “Chauve Souris” is 
nothing more than “super-cabaret,” or 
vaudeville sublimated. They may point 
out that it is only a Russian revue, 
which was born in a night-restaurant 
of Moscow, an offshoot of the famous 
Art Theatre directed by Stanislavsky. 
More inhibited enthusiasts may point 
out that the individual offerings, the 
“numbers” that have been most vocif- 
erously acclaimed, do not possess even 
the merit of true novelty. “The'Porce- 
laine de Saxe,” for instance, in which 
tiny figures of an old clock come to life 
and live over again the romance of 
other days, may recall an effective little 
one-act play offered years ago by Al- 
fred Kreymberg in his little theatre. 
“The Parade of the Wooden Soldiers,” 
likewise, embodies an idea that has 
been used and misused in American 
musical comedy, revue, and vaudeville. 
The same is true of the Italian “grand 
opera” burlesque. We have never been 
lacking in any type of novelty in our 
American theatre. Our managers have 
almost made a religion of it. Where, 
then, are we to discover the secret of 
Baliev’s triumph? Why does his mod- 
est little entertainment furnish so ex- 
hilarating an evening at the theatre? 
In the first place, possibly, it is be- 
cause Nikita Baliev realizes that essen- 
tially and fundamentally the theatre 
is and should be a place of amusement. 
Every theatrical producer on Broadway 
may assert that this is likewise his 
fundamental belief. The difference is 
that the producer of the American re- 
vue, farce, or comedy makes the mis- 
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17 State St.. N. Y. C. 


Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the name 
of every prospective traveler. If you 
are considering am ocean voyage any- 
where, send the information blank now 
—ano matter when you intend to go. 


travel information; description of the 
U.S. Government ships, and litera- 
- ture telling of things to see in foreign 
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Washington, D.C. 
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World’s Record Broken 


American ships have broken all records from 
the Orient to an American port. The S.S. Pine 
Tree State made the run between Yokohama 
and Seattle in 8 days and 19% hours. Her four 


fast. You should write for 


the Government’s booklet telling about these 
great new ships—your ships—which mark a new 
era in travel to the Orient. 


In every detail of their luxurious appoint- 
ments these 21,000 ton oil-burners display the 
faultlessness of taste and care which strikes the 
keynote of the superior service on board. The 
expert officers and crew, unsurpassed cuisine, and 
varied facilities for diversion will delight the 
Idle hours on shaded decks, 
breezes fresh with the tang of the salt sea, ideal 
relaxation awaits you on your ships. 


For accommodations and sailings address local agent or 
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L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Is the best 

Garden Book 
we have ever 
published. Its 224 large 
pages show in colors and 
by many photo-engrav- 
ings the true form of the Vegetables 
and Flowers offered. It also gives 
expert cultural directions which will 
assure you a successful garden this 
year. 
It offers the best Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds; Lawn Grass and Agricultural Seeds; 
Garden Requisites; Plants of all kinds, in- 
cluding the newest Roses, Danlias, Hardy 
Perennials, etc. 


A copy mailed free if you mention 
this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa, 














Send for fine catalog of 56 pages 
showing 19 varieties in colors. | 
Best cultural information is 
given, including directions for 
growing show flowers. No other 
Gladioli equal these; you can't 
afford to be without them in 
your garden next summer. Send 
today for the catalog—free. 
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T The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus 
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HORSFORD’S HARDY LILIES 


and Cold Weather Plants 
Vermont Grown 


The new Regal Lily is the finest novelty that 
has been offered in years. Our Hardy Peren- 
nials, Wild Flowers, Iris, Peonies, Hardy Ferns, 
Vines, Shrubs, and Trees which we grow here 
have always given satisfaction when properly set. 
Trees and Shrubs that we have found tender in 
severe winters have been discarded from our 
lists, Ask for our new Annual before making 
up your spring orders. 


F. H. HORSFORD 


Charlotte Vermont 








“One of the Most Stimu- 
lating Factors in Ameri- 
can Intellectual Life” 


is what many distinguished Ameri- 
can and foreign authors have called 
the MODERN LIBRARY. Nearly 
100 titles; Hand Bound Limp 
Croft Leather, at the low price of 
95 cts. each. 32-page Catalogue sent 
on request. 
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Are YOU Old At 
Forty? 


You have observed that some men of 70 
appear to be younger in vitality than other 
men of 40 or 50. There is a vigor, an 
alertness, a commanding appearance much 
admired and coveted by the man who 
knows he is much younger in years, Per- 
haps the most common cause of ebbin 
strength is a disturbed condition of a vita. 
gland. Even men of iron constitution are 
not exempt from this amazingly common 
irregularity. We have for limited distribu- 
tion, an .ethically accurate, educational 
and interesting free 


You will know the truth by 
the test of reason 


Its message may prove of unsuspected 
value to you. It explains how a disturbed 
condition of this vital gland may cause 
sciatica, backache, painful and tender feet, 
interrupted sleep and other extremely un- 
comfortable and often serious conditions. 
It tells of Thermalaid, a simple means by 
which the essential of a new hygienic 
principle, done into convenient form, cor- 
rects this prostate gland condition and its 
attendant health faults without medicine, 
massage or knife. Followers of the great 
Metchnikoff and other investigators in the 
science of long life, endorse this means, 
The record of its success for five years is 
incontrovertible, The book is free. Sim- 
ply address 
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2503 Main St. Steubenville, Ohio 
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take of thinking that amusement is, in 
some mysterious fashion, something 
outside the realm of discrimination and 
criticism. Laughter, these industrious 
gentlemen feel, cannot be codrdinated 
with intelligence. They have forgot- 
ten, if they ever knew, the formula of 
Moliére: no comedy without truth, no 
truth without laughter. They assume 
that Americans cannot laugh and think 
at tle same time. And in the creation 
of purely visual spectacles, where the 
aim is to impress with visual beauty, 
these gentlemen too often confuse ex- 
pense with expression. They provide 
us with extravagantly expensive scenes 
and costumes, orgiastic riots—riots 
surely—of color. In the dance, they 
prefer energy to grace: as though the 
delight of the audience must consist in 
contrasting its own leisurely passivity 
with that frenzy of bodily energy ex- 
pended on the stage, that ill-disguised 
effort that subconsciously but continu- 
ously emphasizes how hard these per- 
formers are working for our amuse- 
ment. Conspicuous expense in scenery 
and costumes, hard work on the part 
of chorus and comedians—these are 
the ordinary commercial substitutes 
for amusement and art. 


Baliev triumphs in more strategic 
fashion. There is a sober economy in 
everything he does, an economy never 
niggardly but made expressive by a 
native gayety and intelligence. There 
is never apparent in his enterta.nment 
any strain, any effort to force a point, 
to cram comedy down our throats. 
The audience is assumed to be intelli- 
gent until proven otherwise. To New 
York audiences nothing could be more 
flattering; and small wonder that they 
are paying opera prices for this treat 
in a Broadway theatre. The miracle is 
the more amazing, the magic the 
greater, in that Baliev has merely 
snatched up these unconsidered trifles 
of Russian life, and by the very mod- 
esty of his means transmuted them 
into gems -of theatrical expression. 
The lesson here is not merely for the 
Broadway manager, but for the Amer- 
ican dramatist as well. Let the latter 
realize the unmined treasure in amuse- 
ment, mere amusement if you please, 
but amusement allied with truth. Be- 
cause our Broadway theatres have 
shamelessly advertised themselves as 
“places of amusement,” too many of 
our “little theatres” have haughtily 
refused to admit amusement into their 
offerings. 

Baliev and his troupe are of value 
in another way. Much more than the 
translations or adaptations of the plays 
ef Gorky or Tolstoy, of Chekov or 
Andreyev, interpreted usually in a 
heavy fog of gloom, much more illu- 
minatingly than these versions which 
are periodically offered to us, the Bat 
Theatre gives us directly and with 
salient emphasis the very spirit of the 
Russian people: not the Russian sou! 
filtered and exaggerated through the 
mind of dramatist or novelist, but 
caught sur le vif at play. It will no 


longer be possible to talk convincingly 





of the “mysterious Russian soul, steeped 














_ and philosophical resignation. In this 





ertheless the ragamuffin world of Maxim 
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in the gloom of the steppes,” or in 
words to that effect. Baliev reveals 
the Muscovite as human, indomitably, 
courageously gay, and with a native 


entertainment, Nikita Baliev proves 
himself a true envoy of those misun- 
derstood and misrepresented Russians. 
He reveals them as a singularly ex- 
pressive and innocent folk, untroubled 
apparently by social and political con- 
straints—and possibly for this very 
reason the pitiful victims of slaves of 
a fixed idea. 


The Chauve Souris illuminates with 
entirely unexpected flashes the life de- 
picted in the novels and plays of the 
great Russians of the past. The songs 
of Glinka, sung in a scene suggesting 
the balcony of an old Russian house, 
against a curtain saturated with the 
atmosphere of the early nineteenth 
century—here is Pushkin in miniature; 
the gypsies singing at Yard’s (Mos- 
cow, 1840) entertaining a lovesick young 
couple spellbound by the mystery of 
these weird melodies—they evoke that 
mad night in the tavern indulged in 
by Dmitri and Grushenka in “The 
Brcthers Karamazov,” no less than one 
of the opening scenes in Tolstoy’s 
“The Living Corpse,” played here by 
John Barrymore as “Redemption.” In 
the chastuchki, the ditties of the work- 
ing folk, sung against a marvelously 
suggestive though fragmentary back- 
ground designed by Nicholas Remisov, 
one seemed to catch a giimpse of that 
deep crystal sky, that sense of distance 
and color that lights up, in some inex- 
plicable fashion, the pages of Anton 
Chekov’s tales. The “Chorus of the 
Zaitzov Brothers,” executed frankly in 
the spirit of burlesque, suggested nev- 


Gorky. In the creation of these moods, 
no little praise must be awarded to 
Messrs. Remisov and Soudeikin, who 
seem to possess a magic power of ex- 
pressing much with the utmost economy 
of line and color. They exhibit an en- 
tirely admirable vigor and directness, 
a simplicity that is never lacking in 
expressiveness. 
ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 


Remarkable Remarks 


_ MARSHAL Focu—I do not know if really 
I am a great man. 


Lioyp GEorRGE—Britain is the mighti- 
est, Safest, and truest of all lands. 


Ex-CROWN PRINCE WILLIAM—I have 
sometimes thought I would explode. 


Mary GarpDEN-—Skirts should be worn 
as high as possible and hair as short as 
possible. 


Ex-VIcE PRESIDENT MarsHarit—lIf I 
had power I would make every child in 
the United States attend church. 


PRIMA DonNA GALLI-CuRCI—Under the 
direction of Mary Garden the Chicago 
Opera Company will be easily the best in 
the world. , 


Marcor AsquitH—I do not upset things 
or step on dogs, or trip over carpets, or 
waste a hundred matches before lighting 
a candle or a cigarette, or spill cham- 
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The Bankers Trust Company, New York, offers 
a complete banking service which includes: 


Active and Reserve Accounts of Banks, Corpo- 


New York’s Financial District — ‘a tower 
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rations, Firms and Individuals. 


Foreign Exchange. 


Travelers’ and Commercial 
Letters of Credit. 


Handling practically every 
other kind of financial trans- 
action. 
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COUPONS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
Due March 1, 1936, 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1922, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust OCom- 
pany, 16 Wall Street, or in Boston at The Mer- 
chants National Bank. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds. 
Due March 1, 1933, 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1922, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Oom- 
pany, 16 Wall Street, or in Boston at The Mer- 
chants National Bank. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





DIVIDEND 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


: 130TH DIVIDEND, 

The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Saturday, April 15, 1922, to stockholders of record 
-. a close of business on Friday, March 17, 

On account of the Annual Meeting of the stock- 
holders, the transfer books will be closed at the 
close of business on Friday, March 17, 1922, and 
reopened at 10:00 M. on March 29, 1922. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 














The United States 
Life Insurance 
Company 
in the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating 
Policies only. Over Forty-five 
Million Dollars Paid to Policyhold- 
ers. . 


Joun P. Munn, M.D., President. 


Good territory open for high class, personal 
producers, under direct contracts with the 
Company. Address Home Office, 105 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 




















CONDUCTED SPRING TOURS 
TO 


Italy, Spain, Northern Europe 
Including the 


Passion Play 


The European Summer School 


Enroll Early! Write for Details 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSAL TRAVEL 
7A Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 

















EUROPE 


and 
THE PASSION PLAY 


Make your European tour a success by joining a 
congenial party under an experienced conductor. 

Send for our booklet A-3 before making your 
decision. 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
506 Fifth Avenue New York City 





pagne, 











. Sail July 1 on the ‘‘Arabic.”” Spain, Greece, Tur- 








GLORIOUS SUMMER CRUISE 


Medditerranean-Europe 


key, Palestine, Egypt, Italy. Connecting tours for 
Switzerland, France, England, Passion Play. 
Weather ideal for sightseeing. 
$650 and upward, 
THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65-E Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 
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THE-CAREFUL | 
MANAGEMENT OF 


YOUR FUNDS— 










i 
Depends largely on the pro- |j 
tective service your invest- |j 
ment banker has to offer. 

| 


All our offerings are subject | 
to the closest investigation by | 
a staff of investment experts, | 
whose services are always | 









available to our clients. 
Whether or not you have 
funds for investment at this 
time, you are cordially invited 
to consult us on your prob- 







lems. 


A list of well selected, up-to- 
the moment, investment op- 
portunities in the bond market 
will be mailed on request. 











Send for Circular—Z-146 


| 
| 
| 
Merrill, Lynch & Co. 


120 Broadway New York | 
| 
| 
| 
| 






Detroit Milwaukee 
Los Angeles 


| Uptown Office: 11 E. 43d St. 
| 





Chicago 
Denver 





Members of the New York, Chicago, De- 
troit, and Cleveland Stock Exchanges 






Direct private wires to these markets 


Make Your Money Earn More 


Why Take a Chance 
When You Can Be 
Sure of 8% 


To obtain as much as 8% on your invest- 
ments, you must either buy a security of 
questionable soundness and trust to luck 
—or invest where conditions make an 
8% rate possible with assured safety. 


In Miami, Florida, you can get a first 
mortgage investment of proven sound- 
ness, yielding the standard rate of 8%. 
You can obtain this high return without 
worry or risk. Miller First Mortgages 


i 
i 
Il 








and First Mortgage Bonds on Miami 
property have never caused anybody to 
lose a dollar, 


Write: today for descriptive circular of 


current offerings, C-2, and for free 
booklet, ‘The Unique Investment—The 
Mortgage Loan.” 


G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co. 


437 N. E. First Avenue 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 








12 o: 24 Months 
TO PAY 


Fer any active stock or bond listed on any 
Steck Exchange selling over $5 per share. 
The Liberty Plan 
of Partial Payments 


is the best way to buy se- 
curities from one share up. 


Write for Booklet B-130 


Russell Securities 

ORPORATION: 
Cunard Building 

235 Broadway New York City 
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The Bankers Say— 


N no uncertain terms the banks of 

the country are discussing in their 
business reviews the major problems 
of public financial policy that confront 
the nation today. The question of the 
soldier bonus, the agricultural bloc and 
its activities in behalf of the farmer, 
legislative tampering with the Federal 
Reserve Board personnel, the tariff, and 
the question of Europe’s debts to the 
United States, are all subjected to 
searching analysis. These bank opin- 
icns on such various controversial 
issues occupy a particularly valuable 
place in current thought. Bankers, their 
responsibilities being what they are, 
are necessarily accustomed to deal- 
ing with the business problems that 
daily come before them on the basis 
of concrete facts rather than of 
partisanship, founding their judg- 
ments not on considerations of class 
prejudice or political expediency, but 
rather on fundamental economic con- 
siderations. 


On the question of Europe’s debts to 
the United States, which has ‘perhaps 
not yet reached so highly controversial 
a stage as it may reach later, B. M. 
Anderson, Jr., Economist of the Chase 
National Bank, New York, says: “The 
Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain should propose to cancel 
the debts which their Continental allies 
owe them. The question of the debt of 
Great Britain to the United States 
need not come into this consideration 
at all. Great Britain is solvent. Great 
Britain does not ask that her debt be 
canceled, and Great Britain will ulti- 
mately pay the debt if we are properly 
considerate in giving her time. It is 
the cancellation of the debts of France, 
Italy, and other Continental countries 
to the United States Government that 
is suggested,.and with that the cancel- 
lation by Great Britain of the debts 
which these Continental countries owe 
her. The agreement should involve 
also the undertaking by the financial 
interests of the United States, of Great 
Britain, and of Japan to place with 
investors in these three countries large 
blocks of Continental securities so as 
to provide large new funds to aid in 
the restoration of Europe.” This plan 
should be made contingent, among 
other things, he says “on necessary 
reforms in public finance, in currency, 
in tariff restrictions and in the settle- 
ment of the German indemnity.” 


On the question of the farmer prob- 
lem, the Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, sees the need of strength- 
ening the financial position of agricul- 
ture. It says: “When the banking sys- 
tem of the country was overhauled 
with the result of establishing the 
Federal Reserve system, the business 
of banking was fortified against panic 
and disaster. Agriculture as a whole 
has never been similarly fortified. For 
many thousands of producers, farming 
is a fair weather project. We are just 
passing through what may be called 
an agricultural panic. A great many 


producers—those chiefly who have re- 
lied upon diversified methods—are 
weathering this without disaster, but 
others have been caught in the jam. 
Although agriculture, like banking be- 
fore 1914, stands upon a good founda- 
tion, it is liable to succumb under sur- 
prise attacks.” There is needed, the 
bank says, “some method of financing 
farmers for periods of time ranging 
from six months to three years. Such 
a provision would go far towards 
guarding against an _ agricultural 
panic, which conceivably could happen 
again—though, truth to tell, this bank 
is so convinced of the value of diversi- 
fied farming that it believes that a 
widespread dependence on this method 
would alone nullify such so-called 
panics.” 

The Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, New York, points out the danger 
of class legislation in meeting the 
farmers’ problems, saying: “The agri- 
cultural bloc is in agreement that spe- 
cial laws should be enacted in the in- 
terest of farmers as a class. The 
readiness with which legislators have 
rallied to overcome the plight of agri- 
culture has not failed in its effect on 
other industries, and producers of coal 
and other raw materials suffering 
from low prices and narrow markets, 
manufacturers in fear of foreign com- 
petition, exporters with their trade 
opportunities paralyzed, ship operators 
with idle boats, ex-soldiers out of work 
—all are now making out strong cases 
for Government assistance. In politics 
it is at best a disagreeable task to op- 
pose a large group of one’s constitu- 
ency, and members of Congress, when 
looking ahead for reélection, have al- 
ways had a human failing of voting as 
they think their action will affect such 
reélection. It would appear that more 
than ever education along right eco- 
nomic lines is necessary today, not 
alone of ignorant people, but of sin- 
cere, earnest and conscientious people, 
Congressmen among them, who do not 
properly appreciate the reasons under- 
lying existing conditions, and who 
look to legislation for artificial relief.” 

The New York Trust Company says, 
in regard to the attempt to force 
“dirt farmer” on the Federal Reserve 
Board: “If it is to continue to com- 
mand respect and to discharge its 
functions as a non-political and scien- 
tific institution for the management 
of the nation’s banking system, the 
Board cannot have imposed upon it the 
representatives of special interests. 
Once started on the downward path of 
such a policy as this there would be 
no stopping point in the degradation 
of the Board to the position of a group 
of log-rollers, each working for some 
special interest, and leaving the inter- 
est of the community as a whole to take 
care of itself.” 

In regard to Federal taxation, Otto 
H. Kahn, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New 
York, says: “The principles of the 
revenue measure stand disclosed as 
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breeders of harm to all the people. It 
is a measure unscientific, inequitable 
in its operation, cumbersome, vexatious 
and intolerably complex. It bears the 
imprint of class and sectional discrimi- 
nation. It penalizes thrift and indus- 
try, but leaves the wastrel and shirker 
untouched. It discourages, disturbs, 
and impedes business and places the 
American business man at a disadvan- 
tage as against his European competi- 
tor in the markets of the world. In 
short, it is bound to interfere gravely 
and in many ways with the needs and 
the attainments and the prosperity 
and progress of the country. In order 
to restore normalcy to our economic 
life and industrial activities, our sur- 
taxes must be reduced to the figure 
courageously recommended and _ con- 
vincingly advocated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, namely, a maximum 
rate which does not exceed 33 per cent. 
But such a reduction is inconceivable 
from the point of view of practical 
politics without a simultaneous reduc- 
tion of the normal tax and a down- 
ward revision of the entire scale of 
surtaxes. A downward revision of the 
whole structure of normal and sur- 
taxes would doubtless result in a re- 
duction of the revenue derived from 
that source. Therefore, we must look 
for a new source which can be tapped. 
I know of none which offers so many 
advantages and is so free from objec- 
tions as the so-called sales or.turnover 
tax.” 

The Commonwealth Trust Company, 
Boston, says, regarding the soldier 
bonus: “If there is a real political 
necessity for some kind of a soldiers’ 
bonus to be given to the men who were 
drafted for the Great War, it seems as 
if another way could be devised to meet 
it than by a direct cash payment. 
Since the question has now become one 
of political expedience, it is useless to 
debate either the wisdom of giving any 
further bonuses whatever or the dif- 
ference between such rewards offered 
by the Government in other wars in 
return for voluntary enlistment and 
service, and the payment now suggest- 
ed to draftees over and above their sti- 
pulated wages. Moreover, since most 
of the States have made cash payments 
to such of their citizens as were en- 
rolled in the army, another cash pay- 
ment by the general Government to the 
same men suggests the possibility of its 
becoming an annual custom as a desir- 
able vote-getting measure. Let there 
be no confusion about this matter. It 
Is not a question of taking care of men 
whose health or earning capacity were 
affected by service in the war, nor of 
looking after the families and depend- 
ents of those who died, but involves 
only a direct bonus to the able-bodied. 
The real objection to giving this re- 
ward in the form of cash is because of 
the possibility of its coming up after 
a first or a second payment as a con- 
stantly recurring demand on the part 
of the more improvident and perhaps 
least deserving, who will soon learn to 
look to the Government for permanent 
support.” 
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“T have a Friend who .... 


XK 7HY otherwise intelligent people will 
accept anonymous say-sos on investments 
is difficult to explain. 


In considering investment purchases clear-cut 
information is the essential need—a need that 
can readily be met by any of our 50 offices. 


Our information is based on a national view- 
point and years of experience. 


We invite you to make yourself and your in- 
vestment needs known at our nearest office.: 


A current list of high-grade securities mailed 
on request for [-172. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
a ON TO 








CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET! 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $3,521,207.83 


This Company acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Court Depositary and in all other recognized 
trust capacities. It receives deposits subject to check and allows interest on daily balances. It holdsand manages securities and 
other property, real and p 1, for estates, corporations and individuals, and acts as Trustee under corporate mortgages, and 
as Registrar and Transfer Agent for corporate bonds and stocks. 


EDWARD -W. SHELDON, President ‘CHARLES A. EDWARDS, Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, First Vice-President ROBERT S. OSBORNE, Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Vice-President WILLIAM C. LEE, Asst. Secretary 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary THOMAS H. WILSON, Asst. Secretary 
FREDERIC W. ROBBERT Asst. Secretary WILLIAM G. GREEN, Asst. Secretary 
ALTON S. KEELER. Asst. Secretary 
TRUSTEES - 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board 
WM. ROCKEFELLER LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
FRANK LYMAN PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY HENRY W. DE FOREST 
OHN J. PHELPS EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
iewis CASS LEDYARD CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS WILLIAM SLOANE 
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BermupA 


(Under Contract with Bermuda Govt.) 


Special Easter Trip 
Palatial 8. 8S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” Leaves 
N. Y. April 8, Arrives N. Y. April 15 





Fastest Steamers to Bermuda 


The  eag steamers of the Furness Ber- 
muda Line land_ their passengers and bag- 
age directly at Hamilton Dock, aoe 
iscomforts, inconvenience and delay of land- 
ing by tender. These steamers use oil fuel. 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
From N. Y. every Wed. & Sat. 
From Bermuda every Tues, & Sat. 
Tickets good on either steamer, 
Offering unequalled express service via 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 


Twin-screw, 14,000 tons displacement 


S. S. “FORT HAMILTON” 
Twin-screw, 11,000 tons displacement 
Bermuda offers all outdoor sports, including 
Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Fishing, Rid- 
ing, Driving, &c. Bermuda open Tennis 
Championship Mar. 6. Open amateur Golf 
Feb, 28. No Passports—Many Modern Ho- 
tels. Write for attractive inclusive rates. 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


84 Whitehall Street, New York 
Or any Tourist Agent. 


ndi 
West l eration 
A De Luxe Cruise of 25 Days 


Visiting St, Thomas, St. Croix, 
St. Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, 
Guadaloupe, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbados and Trinidad, 


This cruise includes Bermuda 


Leaving New York March 4th 
via Palatial Twin-screw Oil Burning 


S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 
14,000 Tons Displacement. 


No Passports Required for Cruise. 
Rates, $275.00 up to $850.00, 
Including 18 rooms with private baths. 


For Further Particulars write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, New York 
Or any Tourist Agent. 




















EUROPEAN - TOURS 


Popular Routes; Abundant Sightseeing; First Class Ho- 
tels; Skilled Interpretation of European Art, History, 
Literature, Music; Travel Schools for Intensive Language 


Study. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65 E. Franklin Street Boston Mass. 





PNEUMONIA 


By Dr. Frederick T. Lord 


A popular, non-technical sum- 
mary of our present knowledge 
regarding pneumonia, with sug- 


gestions for prevention and treat- 


ment. Just published. 
$1.00 at all hookshops 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS -‘ 


15 West 44th Street 
New York City 


TAS 


WRITE For Pay for newspapers and magazines. 
Correspondents and story writers make 
big money. Copyright book telling how sent FREE by 
editor on request. PRESS REPORTING SYNDICATE, 
973 TIMES BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


7 Randall Hall 
Cambridge, Mass. 











Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 


for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., ‘ 
——. eee 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


I. Newsless France. 

1. Explain the principal differences between 
French newspapers and newspapers in the 
United States. 

2. What notable differences exist between 
the front page of a French newspaper and 
the front page of a newspaper in the 
United States? 

3. Give your reasons for believing, or for not 
believing, that the “make-up” of Ameri- 
can newspapers is superior to that of 
French newspapers. 

4. What is the attitude of French news- 
papers toward the publication of news? 
What is the ideal attitude? 

5. Explain how newspapers affect the inter- 
nal and external policies of a country. 

6. What sort of newspaper does most sub- 
stantial service for the country in which it 
is printed? 

7. Prepare an article on the history of news- 
papers in the United States. In the ar- 
ticle tell not only the name of the first 
newspaper printed in the United States, 
but also the names of the newspapers that 
have exerted great influence for good. 

8. Write a somewhat similar article in which 
you point out differences between school 
papers with which you are familiar. 

ll. Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor. 

1. Explain the title. What sort of article 
does it suggest? 

2. Read what is said about Bayard Taylor; 
then read what is said about him in some 
good encyclopedia. Write a letter in which 
you speak of Bayard Taylor, and at the 
same time name some of his books that 
your friend, to whom you write, might en- 
joy reading. 

3. Give a talk on the personality and the 
work of F. Hopkinson Smith. Consult 
any encyclopedia for facts concerning him. 
In particular, name some of his books in 
which your classmates would be interested. 


Ill. Is There a Law of Human Progress? 


1. Explain how Dr. Slosson answers the ques- 
tion that forms the title. 

2. Why, according to Dr. Slosson, does civiliza- 
tion proceed so slowly? 

1V. Lem Hooper on Evolution 

1. Explain in what respects the article is 
somewhat like the articles that form the 
“Sir Roger de Coverley Papers.” 

2. Write a similar satirical article on some 
well-known characteristic of the members 
of* your class, writing your article in a 
way that will amuse without offending. 
Aim at the correction of some slight fault. 

V. Modes of Travel in Many Lands. 

1. Write a description of any one of the pic- 
tures of travel. 

2. Imagine that you have traveled in one of 
the countries represented. Write a letter 
in which you tell of one of the situations 
shown in the pictures. Give your point 
of view; introduce much of personality, 
and do all that you can to make your de- 
scription true and unusually interesting. 

Vi. New Books and Old. Book Reviews. 

1. Imagine that you have been asked to select 
one of the books for your personal use. 
Write a letter in which you name the book 
that you select, and your reasons for mak- 
ing the selection. 

2. Read aloud the poem called ‘France.’”? Ex- 


plain the references to “follies.” ‘‘mad- 
nesses,” “kings,” “searred face,” and 
“heart.”” How is the poem related to “A 


Tale of Two Cities”? 

8. What are the characteristics of the new 
book by John Burroughs? In what ways 
does this book differ from his other works? 

4, John Burroughs’s particular field is said 
to be “The gentle and charming observa- 
tion of things and living beings at his 
elbow.” Explain how his best books il- 
lustrate this. 

VII. State Control of Strikes. 

1. Point out the principal proposition that 
the writer sets forward. Point out the 
subordinate statements by which he sup- 
ports this principal proposition. 

VIII. The Bonus—a Question of Principle 

and Not of Finance. 
What is the writer’s belief concerning the 
soldiers’ bonus? What are the arguments 
in favor of the bonus? What are the 
arguments against the bonus? 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


1. The Bonus—a Question cf Pninciple and 
Not of Finance. The Domestic Budget. 

1. Why is the soldiers’ bonus called “a moral 

issue”? 

2. State the case for and against the bonus. 

3. Show how our experience with Civil War 
pensions bears on the case. 

4. Describe the political and financial com- 
plications of the question. Explain “bond,” 
“Treasury note,” “sales tax.” 

il. Fanciful Fears, A Contrast to_ the 
Washington Conference, The Yap 
Treaty and the Cable Treaty. 

1. Explain the advantages of the Four-Power 
Treaty. Show how a similar fear arose 
in the irreconcilables in regard to the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

2. Describe the origin of the question of Yap. 
Show how it has been settled. 

38. Explain the system of mandates estab- 
lished by the Treaty of Versailles. 

4. Describe the situation in Europe at the 
time of the Peace of Ryswick. 

5. Contrast the purposes as well as the pro- 
cedure of the meetings at Washington and 
at Ryswick. 

6. Explain the settlem nt at Ryswick. 

111. State Control of Strikes. 

1. Look up and describe the English ‘Statute 
of Labourers.” 

2. Why is the strike regarded by working 
men as an indispensable weapon? 

3. — the objections to the New York 
ills. 

4. Look up compulsory arbitration and ex- 
plain its weakness. 

5. Add to your discussion of last week any 
new points on what is a justifiable and 
what is an unjustifiable limitation of the 
right to strike. 

6. Explain the editor’s remedy for dealing 
with strikes against the public safety. 

7. What are the most important means which 
have proved successful in allaying indus- 
trial unrest? 

IV. The Hague Courts, The Peace Palace 
Revisited. 

1. Describe the origin of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration and of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 

2. Compare their jurisdiction. In case mem- 
bers of the League of Nations do not wish 
to submit a dispute to either court what 
organs of the League might be called in to 
help solve the difficulty? 

*8. Describe the way in which the question 
of selection of judges of the Court of Jus- 
tice was solved. How did they solve the 
question of representation of large and 
smal]] nations, of different systems of law? 

V. The Agricultural Outlook Improvina. 

1. Show on the map what states would be 
most affected by the increased prices of 
each of the following: corn, hogs, sheep, 
cattle, wool, wheat, cotton. 

VI. Doom of the Federation of Central 
American Republics. 

1. Describe the relations of the United States 
with these republics. Show how any of 
them are connected with our food supply. 

Vil. The British Empire. 

1. Why are “the next few weeks” probably 
“the most grave and critical’ in Ireland? 

2. State carefully the attitude of the British 
Government on the Egyptian situation and 
on the Indian situation. 

Vill. Newsless France. 

1. How do you think the character of French 
and American newspapers, as here con- 
trasted, affects democracy in the respec- 
tive countries? 

2. Explain as fully as you can how “France 
is the pivot around which revolve all the 
creaking wheels of European politics.” 

1X. Germany. 

1. Show how the “reforms” mentioned here 
are connected with the question of repara- 
tions. 

2. Review the main difficulties 
ment of German reparations. 

X. Helps for Austria. 

1. Show how the Great War affected the ter- 
ritory and economic situation of Austria. 

2. Explain why -she is in @:nger of collapse. 

Xl. The Ferment in Russia. 

1. Describe developments in Russia in rela 
tion to the Soviet Government, Germany, 
and the Genoa Conference. 


in the pay- 











